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ON THE COVER: Tipping at conventions is part of "The Last Word—On How to Run a Convention" p. 30 








Men who consider insurance not just a career, Equitable representatives, too, are aware of 

but a profession, know the value of the C.L.U. the C.L.U. program’s advantages. Over 400 

study course. wear the key, and 1300 others are preparing for 
In a short time it gives them the knowledge, the C.L.U. examination. 


confidence and prestige which ordinarily would Check now with your company about its plans 
take years of experience to achieve. The C.L.U. to assist you. And get in touch with your local 
key is more than an emblem of the insurance C.L.U. Chapter or Life Underwriters Associa- 
expert. It is the key to real success. tion tor information about Fall courses. 


LIVING INSURANCE by Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S., 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





How deep 


do you look 


for quality ? 








Whether it is an attractive watch face . . . an imposing facade . . . or an 
impressive front office . . . the search for quality begins deep inside... 
with the ‘works’. 

How efficiently does it perform . . . how well integrated are its com- 
ponent parts . . . how dependable its action? You will ask those questions 
whether it is a time-piece or an organization with whom you are doing 
business. In either case you will want to know about the “‘works’’. 

The services of Chubb & Son, like a fine watch, are each, individually, 
precise and complete functions. Their separate performances all integrate 
into the smooth, accurate and dependable operation which so thoroughly 


characterizes Chubb & Son. 


CHUBB & SO N, Underwriters 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 


Managers 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY * THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. * THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Ocean and Inland Marine 
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LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) * ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Transportation . Fire and Automobile . Casualty Surety 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


Fidelity 








MONEY-MAKING PROPOSAL 


GENERAL AGENTS 
LIFE > ACCIDENT and SICKNESS 


HOSPITALIZATION - GROUP 


PENNSYLVANIA * OHIO °* ILLINOIS 
INDIANA * MARYLAND * DELAWARE 
- KENTUCKY * TENNESSEE * ARKANSAS 
. F LOUISIANA * MISSISSIPPI * FLORIDA 





































aR MINNESOTA 

. ; ; MORE COMPETITIVE... L.I.C.A. offers a com- 

we, plete portfolio — policies filled with unusual selling fea- 

S/i tures... loaded with advantages you can get your teeth 
‘ay into — and really S-E-L-L! 


MORE MERCHANDISING . . . We offer a hard- 
hitting, sales producing program, from “mail to sale”. 
Everything furnished to you without charge. 


MORE ADVERTISING ... We help you develop 
sales potential through local advertising, direct mail, 
quality-lead programs. 


MORE MONEY FOR YOU... This is truly a 


“ground floor” situation. L.I.C.A.’s vigorous building pro- 
gram spells O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y for you! 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
Paul Reichart, Vice President in Charge of Sales 


Life Insurance Company of America 


Wilmington 99, Delaware * Telephone: Olympia 4-2474 
LIFE > A and S « GROUP + HOSPITALIZATION 
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WHAT THE 


is doing to help aggressive | 


Agents and Brokers 
Increase their business! 


Late in 1956 it was announced that the operations of The American 
Insurance Group and American-Associated Insurance Companies were 
to be combined. 





The long range objective of this plan was to provide Agents and 
Brokers with every type of Fire and Marine, Casualty and Bonding 


service facility in any part of the United States and Canada. The imme- 
diate problem was to accomplish the integration of field and head office 
operations at the soonest possible moment, with a minimum of incon- 
venience to our Producers. 


In recent months every available working minute has been devoted 
to establishing a unified system of office procedures and bringing together 
the head office and field staffs of both groups. 


Today, this task is virtually finished. With the complete integration 
of all operating functions close at hand, The American Insurance Group 
assumes its position as a leader in the Fire, Marine, Casualty and Bond 
fields, ready and able to help aggressive Agents and Brokers increase 
their business. 








NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY * AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
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CAN INSURANCE GROUP 


Multiple Line COVERAGES 


Each of the company groups which comprise The American was, 
prior to integration, not only a prominent multiple line insurer 
but also a nationally-recognized leader in a special field of insur- 
ance: The American for fire, multiple peril and marine, American 
Auto and Associated Indemnity for casualty, bonds and work- 
men’s compensation. This vast fund of knowledge and experience 
in the multiple line field is available to all representatives of 
The American. 


eal FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


In terms of total assets, premiums written, and policyholders’ 
surplus The American Insurance Group ranks near the top of the 
list of all multiple line insurers. This strong financial position 
creates confidence on the part of policyholders, and enables our 
Producers to meet the needs of clients without regard to the size 
of their insurance requirements. 


Lfotue SALES PROMOTION 


Few, if any, insurance companies can match the variety and 
effectiveness of The American's coordinated sales promotion plans 
and advertising material. Every sales aid is designed to (1) help 
aggressive Producers seek and sell potential customers and hold 
business presently on their books and (2) persuade prospects to 
place all of their insurance with one Agent or Broker. 


Countrywide BRANCH OFFICE NETWORK 


The American's service network literally covers the country. 30 
major Branch Offices and more than 100 Service Offices provide 
“home office” facilities in principal cities and towns, and in 
suburban and rural areas throughout the United States and 
in Canada. 


SERVICE FACILITIES 


The American's field offices are staffed with a corps of experts in 
underwriting, production, claims handling, premium auditing and 
engineering. No matter what your underwriting problem or serv- 
ice requirement may be, one of our specialists will be as close as 
your telephone . . . competent and anxious to help and advise you. 
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© Newly Created Branch Offices 


BRANCH OFFICE 
DIRECTORY 


ATLANTA 
1132 W. Peachtree Street, 
N. W. 


BALTIMORE 

2225 North Charles Street 

BOSTON 

40 Broad Street 

CHICAGO 

A-2025 Insurance Exchonge 
Building 

CINCINNATI 

2700 Gilbert Avenue 

CLEVELAND 

1700 B. F. Keith Building 

DALLAS 

1315 Pacific Avenve 


a DENVER 


817 Seventeenth Street 


DES MOINES 
206-218 Insurance Exchonge 
Building 


DETROIT 

1100 Guardian Building 
GREENSBORO 

The Guilford Building 
HARTFORD 

49 Pearl Street 
HOUSTON 

3003 S. Main Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 

512 Guaranty Building 
KANSAS CITY 

1700 Dierks Building 
LOS ANGELES 

111 West Seventh Street 
MILWAUKEE 

208 E. Wisconsin Avenve 


MINNEAPOLIS 
The Prudential Building 
3701 Wayzcta Boulevard 


NASHVILLE 

1717 West End Building 
NEWARK 

10 Commerce Court 
NEW ORLEANS 
705 Hibernia Building 
NEW YORK 

104 John Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Public Ledger Building 
PITTSBURGH 

Frick Building 
PORTLAND 

1220 S.W. Columbio Street 
ROCKFORD 

304 N. Main Street 
SAINT LOUIS 

1200 Pierce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
332 Pine Street 
SEATTLE 

364 Stuart Building 


TORONTO 
10 St. Mary Street 


INSURANCE COMPANY *« ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
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how would I... 
SELL A 
MILLION? 


A million — more or less — is yours 
to claim when both Par and Non- 
Par from the same source are yours 
to sell. 

With United States Life you get 
that plus so much more from the 
oldest legal reserve stock life in- 
surance company in America. Yes 
...both Par and Non-Par are yours 
for a million from this Billion Dol- 
lar stock company. We welcome 
your inquiry. 


THE 


FOUNDED 1850 


NITED 
TATES 
IFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS 
“Your best friend—in any case” 


Agency Department 

United States Life Ins. Co. 

84 William St., N. Y. C. 

Let’s move ahead together. Send me 
information about the Company and 
factson [) Life [] A&H [J Group. 
(J | am interested in a General Agency. 


Name 





Address 
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. These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


| William E. McKell, president of 





David Ackerman, 


American Surety, has been 
elected chairman of the board, 
succeeding Arthur F. Lafrentz 
who has retired. 


Sir George Bolton, director of the 


Bank of England and Chairman- 
designate of the Bank of London 
and South America, has been 
made a director of Sun Life As- 
surance. 


Harry Hyman has 
been elected chair- 
man of the board of 
Citizens Life of New 
York. 


partner of 
Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Company, and Grinnell Morris, 
senior vice president of the Han- 
over Bank, have been elected to 
the board of Sun Insurance. 


| Joe F. Henderson, a director of 


a Kenneth H. Hannan, 


| 
| 


Ear! F. Bucknell has 


Universal Leaf Tobacco Com- 
pany, and Luther H. Williams, 
vice president and treasurer, 
have been elected directors of 
American Fidelity & Casualty. 
executive 
vice president of Union Carbine 
Corporation, has been elected to 
the board of New York Life. 


| John Stewart Battle, former gover- 


nor of Virginia, has been elected 
to the board of Cherokee In- 
surance. 


| Allen D. Marshall, vice president 


and secretary of General Dy- 
namics Corporation, has been 
elected to the board of State 
Mutual Life. 

been ap- 
pointed to the board of Bankers 
Life of Des Moines to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of 
Watson H. Vanderploeg. Mr. 
Bucknell, vice president since 


Jack W. Schmidt has 


1956, joined the company in 1930 
as a clerk in the actuarial de- 
partment. 


Rex H. Anderson 
has been named 
vice president in 
charge of marketing 
of Life Insurance of 
North America. He 
was formerly assist- 
ant vice president of 
New York Life. 


George A. Morrell, a director of 


John Morrell and Company, has 
been elected to the board of 
Employers Mutual Casualty, Des 
Moines. 


Ray Murphy, general counsel of 


the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies has been noti- 
fied by the State Department of 
his appointment to the U. S. 
National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Mr. Murphy will serve as 
a member at large. 


Mortimer D. Pier has been named 


resident vice president in charge 
of the new Pacific department of 
General Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion in Los Angeles. The depart- 
ment will handle fire and cas- 
ualty reinsurance lines, serving 
a territory of seven states and 
two Canadian provinces. 


R. M. Pittenger, in charge of pub- 


lic relations at Farmers Insur- 
ance Group since 1948, has been 
made a vice president. 

been ap- 
pointed vice president and man- 
ager of the credit life depart- 
ment, newly created by Republic 
National Life of Dallas. Milton 
W. Roaf is vice president and 
sales manager of the group 
division. 


Louis R. Menagh, Jr. vice presi- 


former comptroller, 
Continued on page 8 
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Insurance Company of North America Companies - 


BEREA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SKILLS 


sete 


INSURED BY INA. 


In THE Cumberland foothills, Daniel Boone’s 
Kentucky country, Berea College was founded 
to promote the “spiritual and material wel- 
fare of the mountain region of the South.” 
Today students headed for a sheepskin com- 
bine the time card with the classroom. They 
work at Berea College to help pay their ex- 
penses. The growth and success of this unique 
institution won world fame. 

Berea’s education and work activities fill 
over 100 buildings which are different in con- 
struction, but alike in loss potential. For 
twenty years INA, through independent in- 
surance agents, has advised and insured Berea 


Wa 


against loss. There is coverage on campus and 
industrial properties, motor vehicles, live- 
stock, fine arts, crops, trees and liability ex- 
posures, etc. INA’s valuation service has 
proved a real benefit to the college. And a 
continuing program of technical services has 
developed practical recommendations on 
safety and fire prevention resulting in rate 
reduction. 

All this is the ‘extra value’ INA provides 
with its policies. Can you offer your accounts 
this important asset? You can if you repre- 
sent North America. Talk it over with our 
Service Office nearest you. 


See the full story on Berea College in the June-July North America Fieldman 





INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America - 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company + 
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Philadelphia 





Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 


These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


2 
: iM lips and Orville E. Beal, vice presi- 


dent in charge of the company’s 


& North Central home office, have 
is been designated executive vice 
presidents of Prudential, follow- 


ing announcement of Harold M. 
Stewart’s retirement on August 
first. Mr. Stewart had been ex- 
ecutive vice president for the 
past ten years. William Chodor- 
INLAND MARINE coff, formerly associate comp- 

(continued) troller, has been named comp- 
troller. Alexander Query, for- 
merly associate general counsel, 


will replace Mr. Beal in the 
Inland Marine as among the best good-will builders they have. North Central office. 


f 
S29SBSG82SR88 GIA 





















































Veteran insurance agents tell us they regard certain forms of 


Peter D. Falk, formerly assistant 
@ They reason it this way. All too many agents sell the big, overall vice president, has been elected 
Fire policy—or perhaps the Homeowners—and let it go at that. a vice president of Crum & 
What they overlook is the fact that a client’s heart is often in some Forster and its affiliates. 
physically small but valuable personal possession which may not be 
covered by a straight Fire or Homeowners policy. Then, if loss 
occurs ... well, we all know the story. 


For instance, have you discussed with your clients or prospects any 
of the following broad-risks personal Inland Marine protection? 
(1) Jewelry; (2) Furs; (3) Personal Property Floater; (4) Golfers’ 
Equipment; (5) Cameras and Projection Machines; (6) Boats and 
Outboard Motors; (7) Guns; (8) Silverware. 





These lines provide insurance against many hazards not otherwise 
E is : Carlton E. Holloway (left) has been 


eS 2 ‘ appl as named vice president of Pacific Na- 
individually or in any desired combination. tional's marine & multiple peril depart- 
ment. A. J. Maguire (right) has been 


se : appointed vice president in charge of 
Then, if loss occurs, you are saved the headache—and the heart- casualty operations. 


ache—of saying: “Sorry, but you weren’t covered.” 


covered—and at a low cost. And, as you know, they can be sold 


Leland T. Waggoner, CLU, has 
been named agency vice presi- 


PLM OFFERS YOU: dent of Life Insurance Company 


of North America. Mr. Wag- 

A specially constituted, separate Inland Marine underwriting goner was formerly regional 

department with the experience to serve you expertly. We vice president for Mutual Life 
of New York. 

R. A. Hubbard, formerly secretary, 
has been elected vice president 
of The Pennsylvania Fire, Com- 

for example, on the Jewelry and Fur Floater, which agents are monwealth of New York, and 

finding serviceable in soliciting this highly profitable business. Mercantile of America. 

You are invited to send for a sample copy. Thomas F. Jones has been elected 

executive vice president and 
Melvin J. Roberts vice president 
and treasurer by the board of 
Capitol Life. Mr. Jones had pre- 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES | viously = aaron - re- 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” search and planning for Associ- 
ates Investment Company of 
P 


ENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY © PLM Building © Phila. 7, Pa. which Capitol Life is a subsidi- 
Continued on page 10 


cordially invite you to call on us for advice in selling this cover- 


ee 


age and for specific help in “tailoring” policies to suit your 


prospects’ needs. PLM has just produced a most unusual folder, 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 
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APPEARING 55,877,170 TIMES 


to help wrap up record sales 
k Life’s newest product! 





of New Yor 









Announcing New York Lifes pace-setting 
e ‘ o 
FAMILY INSURANCE PLAN 


1, 7 9 etonomice/ | 
mires 








Covers you, your wile 













Hard-working 
Advertisements 


like this one will be seen 


vour children—-a I St © > > HERE'S THE TL Y 
ll in just ii policy 
LOW MONTHLY PREMIUM 


FOR EACH UMIT OF FAMILY INSURANCE 








with a low monthly premium 









er A 
12.17 72 











by millions in Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, 





OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES: New! 















Look, Better Homes & € covert Sey egw 

‘ é FOR YOU $500 r $100 reas conjum. Aumto- 

Gardens, Sunday bic f pre ane 

Magazine Sections and Ser ey Bed « <i yam die the "prem pment am 

daily newspapers. They'll eee ee ae “pire Mean Cie wae Pe N - 

help stimulate even weave ovement fon sconomical was? Ad your Ne his easy, ew York Life 
$1250 oft nt how vow can insure yourself, your wid Insurance @ Company 

' ! oO < Si Madison Ave., N. ¥. 10, N.Y 


FOR YOUR CHILDRENS bs U 
N \ 
surance ach to New York ! Home Of (in € 
t « anada: 320 Bay Street, Toront 
. 10, Ontario) 








Lite a 





greater demand for 
New York Life products. 


& AGENT In YouR 
YOUR COMMUNITY 1S 
4 GOOO MAN TO KNOW Accident & Sickness Insurance 
Employes Pe 
neion Pians 






so New York Life 
‘ Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY wylic FOUNDED IN 1845 


Employee Pension Plans 





Life Insurance + Group Insurance * Accident & Sickness Insurance ° 
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Ou Fieldmen a 
Sell Trsunanee to Value 


The above photograph shows our service in 
action. An evaluation estimate is being pre- 
pared. Our Special Agent Tom Vaughan is 
assisting Elmer W. Faught, Jr., partner in the 
prominent Houston, Texas, agency of Cage & 
Faught. Through this estimate a Comprehen- 
sive Dwelling Policy was sold, with dwelling 
and contents coverage raised 26%. This kind 
of service is available to you. Get acquainted 
by writing for our “Replacement Cost Guide”. 


' - 
ISURANCE COMPANIES 
THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


3207 Woodland Street 
Hartford 15, Conn. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.C.A. 
M. WOLFMAN, F. S. A. 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, F. S. A. 
A. E. SELWOOD 
FRANKLIN 2-4020 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


417 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 











| These Names Make News 


Continued from page 8 


ary. Mr. Roberts was formerly 
treasurer. 

Homer D. Parker and Richard M. 
Sellers have been elected ex- 
ecutive vice presidents of Com- 
monwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. 
Both men have been with the 
company for more than 20 years. 


John H. Ledbetter (left), manager of 
the Southern department for the Hart- 
ford Group, has been elected president 
of the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation. Walter J. Christensen (right), 
executive vice presidenf of the Loyalty 
Group, is vice president. 


Edward A. Fish has been made 
vice president and director of 
agency operations of Lincoln 
Income Life. 

John F. Ryan has been named vice 
president and actuary of New 
York Life under chief actuary 
James L. Phillips. 


Gordon F. Hillman 
has been made a 
vice president of 
Reserve Life of 
Dallas, in charge of 
disability insurance 
sales. 


Wilson C. Jainsen, president of 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
has been elected a director of 
the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. 

L. M. Dalgliesh, secretary of Lon- 
don Life, Ontario, was named 
president of the Life Insurance 
Institute of Canada at its annual 
meeting in Toronto. 

Jerome G. Bradley, formerly chief 
examiner of the Washington 
(State) Insurance Department, 

Continued on page 60 
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if Jane 
had to support 
our family 





Her monthly expenses would be . . . house, food, clothing $450 = offers low-cost protection. For example 
Income from life insurance and Social Security would be. 250 suppose you are age 30, your youngest 


Difference $200 child is 7. If you're not here, your family 


John Hancock, Dept 

200 Berkeley St., Boston 17, Mass. 

Please mas! ne, without obligation, your new book- 

until the children are capable of self tet, “Wiese aeaeld Reve Bates Be Sep hee 
Insurance.” To protect my family, | can set aside 


Where will the extra $200 come from? _ will receive $10,000—then $200 a month 


As a family man, you may recognize this 
stark problem as your own. Now—with SUPPort The cost for this family income $2 a week $5 a week $10 a week 
the youngsters dependent on you—your Pian would run about $5 a week. Your whatever is necessary 

John Hancock representative can show 


how this plan would work for you. Mail 


responsibilities are at their peak. Yer the 
t Name 


income you have available to pay for life 


= insurance is limited coupon for more facts about how he can 





For these difficult years, John Hancock serve you 


fon Bancock, 


MUTUALZLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











A John Hancock advertisement in LIFE, LOOK, READER’S DIGEST, U.S. NEWS 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


Why speed to get there? 


What looks like a smooth stretch for a burst of speed can be 
a one-way trip to a graveyard... with you the guest of honor. 
Why rush headlong for a premature headstone? Slow down. 
A minute saved may be a lifetime lost. Take a longer look. 
Think a second longer .. . before a careless moment 
drives someone to an unforeseen dead end. 


Remember: the wheel of your car is a wheel of chance. Handle it with care. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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let’s take 
a look at 
Jefferson Standard’s 


Mr. 4% ...A Sure-fire Attention Getter 


Mr. 4% is the emblem of the Jefferson Standard agent. 
He symbolizes the 4% interest paid by Jefferson Standard 
on dividend accumulations and policy proceeds left on de- 
posit to provide income. This 4% interest rate is the highest 
paid by any major life insurance company in the nation. 


Mr. 4% is a registered service mark and is for the exclusive 
use of the Jefferson Standard agent. 


4% For Agents, Too! 


Jefferson Standard has a plan for accumulating agents’ renewal commis- 
sions at 4% interest .. . the best rate of interest paid by any similar plan 
in the industry. Today there is nearly $2 Million on deposit to the credit 
of Jefferson Standard agents who are participating in the program. This 
plan provides a profitable way to build for the future. For example, a Jef- 
ferson Standard agent who pays for $400,000 a year and leaves his renewals 
on deposit can expect to have over $92,000 accumulated at the end of 
twenty years. 


Important points for Jefferson Standard career men ... and “something 
worth looking into.” 


a Jellerson \tandard 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 


Over $1.6 Billion Life Insurance In Force 


“‘Now Celebrating 


50 Years of Looking Ahead"’ 
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IMPORTANT SALES FEATURES OF 
THE STATE MUTUAL EXECUTIVE 20 
¢ $25,000 minimum 

20 Pay Endowment at Age 90 

Favorable Premiums (see sample 
rates below) 

Flexible Underwriting . . . standard 
and special classes 

Broad issue ages... 
ages 10 through 65 

3-year age credit for adult females 
ages 16 through 65 


One Example: 


$25,000 Coverage 
20 Year Net Cost— Age 35 


A New State Mutual Policy ASSUMING DIVIDENDS LEFT TO ACCUMULATE 


Total Gross Premiums. . . $18,640.00 


with Dynamic Sales Appeal 20 Year Acc. Div. $ 5,005.25* 
20 Year Cash Val. 16,360.50 
Ted oe... MRA 


A new and distinguished addition to 
20 Year Net Profit. . . .$ 2,725.75 


State Mutual’s line of life contracts for 
1957. The EXECUTIVE 20... for both ASSUMING DIVIDENDS USED TO REDUCE PREMIUM PAYMENTS 

; Total Gross Premiums. . . $18,640.00 
men and women . x developed especially Total Dividends 20 years . . _3,949.00* 
to help life underwriters sell the profitable 20 Year Net Deposit . . . $14,691.00 


executive market more easily and in greater 20 Year Cash Value. . . . $16,360.50 
20 Year Net Profit . . . .$ 1,669.50 


volume. *Based on 1957 Dividend Schedule 
which may be changed at any time. 


For complete rates and underwriting 
details, get in touch with your nearest 


S TAT E ; M U ‘f UA L : ine STATE MUTUAL agency office. 











te Those who direct State Mutual agencies operate under’ PAD’ (PlannedAgencyDevel- 
opment) —a new and unique compensation system and agency building program. 
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Tucked away in a Philadelphia suburb is a col- 
lege without a classroom or campus. Yet this unique 
educational institution has had a profound profes- 
sional influence on the life insurance industry. 

It is the American College of Life Underwriters, 
founded in 1927 to establish a professional stand- 
ard of education in life underwriting. In pursuing 
its noble aims the college finds itself active in many 
areas: encouraging and fostering the training of 
college students for a life insurance career . . . coop- 
erating with colleges and universities in general 
life insurance education for laymen . . . promoting 
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research and preparing text books and other essen- 
tial materials. 

But the college is perhaps best known as the or- 
ganization that grants the designation, “C.L.U.” 
Because of the high standards it set — and insists 
on maintaining — the Chartered Life Underwriter 
is recognized as a life insurance advisor who has 
attained true professional stature. 

The Travelers is proud of its agents and staff 
men who are members of the Travelers C.L.U. 
chapter. 

We salute The American College of 
Life Underwriters on its 30th Anniversary. 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Boxed in? 


Has it happened to you on compensation risks? 


Losses have been high — the carrier cancels. You’re 
boxed in. You need Bituminous. With its receptive 
underwriting viewpoint and with a safety engineer- 
For big premium ing department of proved effectiveness, chances are 


writings, sell safety. 


of actindagr elie Bituminous can write the coverage, keep the rate 
Bituminous booklet, 


“Safety Is Good Business,” low, make renewals easier. Get set with Bituminous 
and use it to sell 


important risks, and see. Write today for the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 
CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Lines 
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Major Medical heads our complete line 
of Group Accident & Health coverages. 
And every Group coverage generally 
available today is available through our 
301 offices coast to coast and Hawaii. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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for 
superior Performance 


Ms i 
HAROLD SMYTH 
Hartford | it 


Agency Operation 


President's Trophy Winner 


WE HONOR THESE OUTSTANDING 
GENERAL AGENTS 


FRED S. FERN 
Newark 
President's Plaque Winner 


Each year National Life awards the President’s 
Trophy to a general agency in recognition of “most 
outstanding performance in agency operation and 


development.” 


We are proud to announce that the 1956 President’s 
trophy was won by our Harold Smyth Agency of Hartford. 


Awards are also presented to three additional 

agencies for their outstanding performance in agency 

operation. In recognition of their achievements, 1956 

President’s Plaques were awarded to the Fred S. Fern 

JOHN J. KELLAM, C. L. U. Agency, Newark; the John J. Kellam Agency, New 


New Canaan 
President's Plaque Winner Canaan; and the Harold T. Dillon Agency, Atlanta. 


To these top ranking general agents and their staffs 


we extend heartiest congratulations. 


National Life 


Insucance 


MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 


HAROLD T. DILLON \ 4 Le ‘ A MUTUAL COMPANY - FOUNDED IN 1850 
Atlanta ; ‘ Vie : My OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


President's Plaque Winner 
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Everybody's Holiday Loss 

AFETY programs backed by better roads 

and more alert police have made their in- 
fluence felt by a reduction from the expected 
number of deaths caused by highway and auto- 
mobile accidents during the long Fourth of 
July week end. Present reports disclose that 
accidents on highways in that period occa- 
sioned 425 deaths. 

While the loss, sentimental, financial and 
otherwise, to the families of those who thus 
were untimely killed is regrettable and hard 
to accept, nevertheless the fact that there were 
105 fewer deaths than the 530 estimated by the 
National Safety Council is encouraging. 

The saving in life is reason for optimism for 
the future. It seems to indicate that people 
throughout the nation are coming to realize 
that their car, which is so useful and pleasur- 
able in ownership and operation, can as well de- 
stroy life and cause untold sorrow. 

Naturally, insurance men are delighted with 
the saving and disturbed by the fact that de- 
spite all the safety devices, despite all the cau- 
tionary broadcasts, and despite all the money 
spent on highway construction, that 425 people 
sacrificed their lives. 

In money terms, aside from the man hours 
lost by the injured, the cost of the care of 
those disabled, and the cost of cars destroyed 
and damaged, the actual payments to insured 
and their victims might reach from $10 to $20 
million dollars. This financial cost of acci- 
dents and carelessness and drunkenness, of 
course, is not only borne by the insurance com- 
panies which absorbed the risk, but also by 
every owner of an automobile, whose future 
motor vehicle premium cost will reflect this 
unnecessary waste. 
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Farewell to a Friend 


N the death of Leroy B. Lincoln, the insti- 

tution of insurance, as well as The Metro- 
politan Life of New York, the company whose 
destinies he had long directed, suffered an 
irreparable loss. Mr. Lincoln was one of the 
elder statesmen of the insurance business and 
a man who knew insurance in all of its mul- 
tiple phases. 

He presented the cause of sound insurance 
before public and legislative forums with uni- 
form success because he had deep conviction 
of the good that the nation and its every citizen 
derive from sound, well managed insurance 
companies. Notable and memorable was his 
leadership of life insurance at the time of the 
Economic Security Committee’s investigation 
into life insurance practices. His accomplish- 
ment is memorialized by Public Law 15 which, 
in effect, was an endorsement of the character 
and integrity of insurance management and of 
the high moral level upon which it was con- 
ducted under state supervision. 


Mr. Lincoln had a keen mind, a lively inter- 
est in his friends, and a keen appreciation of 
the work done by insurance men and women 
throughout the country. His company was the 
largest in the business. Under Mr. Lincoln’s 
direction it had stood for true democracy. In 
company association councils, he was a par- 
ticipant and not a dominator in discussions 
designed to better enable insurance to serve 
the public and its policyholders. 

THE SPECTATOR extends heartfelt sympathy 
to the family of Mr. Lincoln. The great loss 
which The Metropolitan Life has suffered in 
his death is shared by all insurance men. THE 
SPECTATOR regrets the passing of a friend. 
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spectator’s daily reports 


selected news items from industry and business of importance 





by Ray Stroupe 


Capitol Headlines 


Federal government coverage up to maximum of $500 million in 
third party liability related to private atomic reactor accidents is 
voted by the House of Representatives. Federal responsibility 
will cover damage claims in excess of $60 million. Pooled private 
insurance now provides up to $65 million per reactor. Government 
program calls for charges of up to $30 a year per 1,000 kw of 
thermal energy produced. Program now is to be considered by 
Senate. 


Car thefts by juveniles could be reduced by changes in the cars 
themselves, affirms Sen. Butler, R., Md. He proposes that car 
builders act to make it more of a problem for inexperienced per- 
sons without keys to drive cars away. Sen. Butler asks for “ef- 
fective action” by the manufacturers. 


Blocked for this session of Congress are efforts to steer about 
25 pet of the VA National Service Life Insurance fund into direct 
home loans. Senate Banking Committee vetoes a proposal to use 
money from the fund for this purpose. But the committee favors 
an appropriation to expand VA direct home loans. 


Limits on proposed laws requiring welfare and pension fund 
reporting are urged on Congress. Gilbert W. Fitzhugh holds that 
insurers could fairly be told to report payment of commissions, 
fees, and allowances, but not actuarial items. He speaks in this 
connection for the American Life Convention, the Health Insur- 
ance Assn. of America, and Life Insurance Assn. of America. 


Corrected hazards could save many of the 14,000 farm people 
killed in accidents each year, U. S. Agriculture Dept. maintains. 
Principal killers are machinery, drownings, firearms, falls, ani- 
mals and insects, and burns. About nine times as many males as 
females are killed in farm mishaps. 


Research on a device to prevent aircraft collisions is in progress 
under Air Force contract. Bendix Radio Division of Bendix Avia- 
tion, Baltimore, is the contracting firm. Delivery of a flight-tested 
research model to the Wright Air Development Center, Dayton, 
Ohio, by March 1958 is scheduled. 


Beneficiaries under the federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program now number 10 million. Included are more than 7.4 
million retired workers and dependents and nearly 2.6 million 
survivors of insured persons. Disbursements to them have reached 
a rate of $540 million a month. 


Pressure is mounting for congressional action on the Jenkins- 
Keogh private pension bills. Both would allow federal income tax 
deductions for self-employed persons who wish to invest in insur- 
ance or retirement funds. These and other pension bills have 
been in the Ways and Means Committee since January. 


May 21—Accidents in the build- 
ing trades accounted for 12 
per cent of all industrial acci- 
dents compensated in the three 
years from 1953 through 1955, 
Miss Angela R. Parisi, chairman 
of New York’s Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, has reported. 

“Although the construction in- 
dustry reported 12 per cent, or 
47,000, of the compensated cases, 
the awards made to building 
workers or their beneficiaries con- 
stituted 18 per cent of all of the 
workmen’s compensation indem- 
nity payments awarded in the 
state between 1954 and 1957,” 
Miss Parisi said. 

More than $57 million, an 
average of $1,212 per case, was 
awarded the construction claim- 
ants or their beneficiaries in the 
three year period. 

In an analysis of the cost of 
construction accidents, in terms 
of workmen’s compensation in- 
demnity awards, special trade 
contractors in painting, paper- 
hanging and decorating had the 
highest average per case, $1,851. 


Heart Research Funds 


May 22—The Life Insurance Med- 

ical Research Fund, sup- 
ported by 146 life insurance com- 
panies in the U. S. and Canada, 
has announced that it has 
awarded $1,059,490 this year for 
heart research. This is the first 
time that the annual awards of 
the Fund have topped one million 
dollars. 

All of the resources of the Fund 
are devoted to fighting heart dis- 
ease. The greater part of the 1957 
allocations—$942,040—will go to 
support 66 heart research pro- 
grams in medical centers in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
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ico. Also included is $117,450 in 
fellowships for heart research go- 
ing to 23 young investigators in 
this field. 

Also the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Fellowship Fund has granted 
financial assistance to 15 medical 
research projects at ten medical 
schools of Canadian universities. 
The aggregate amount awarded 
by the fund this year is in excess 
of $60,000 and the individual fel- 
lowships range in value from 
$2,500 to $6,000. 

Ten of the 15 Canadian proj- 
ects are new investigations being 
undertaken by medical scientists 
while the other five are renewals 
from the previous year. 


Cost of "Big Fires" 


May 27—National Board of Fire 

Underwriters made public the 
factors involved in fire losses of 
$100,000 or more and told why the 
problem of “big fires” is of grow- 
ing concern to industry and the 
public alike. 

Outstanding causes for small 
fires developing into “big” ones 
are: structural deficiencies of the 
buildings; delayed discovery of 
the fires; flammable contents of 
the buildings. 

In a study of 662 cases of fires 
last year resulting in losses of 
$100,000 or more, NBFU said, 
structural deficiencies of the 
buildings and delayed discovery 
predominated as causes for the 
development of the fires. 


The National Board pointed out 
that fire losses in 1956 reached 
a record high of $989 million, an 
increase of 12 per cent over losses 
of $885 million for 1955, and 
noted that the upward trend con- 
tinued through the first quarter 
of the present calendar year. 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


S a result of abuses in han- 
dling benefit programs for 
employees a great increase in 
the number of insured funds is 
expected. Already there are 
500,000 of such programs in 
existence. About 100,000 are 
insured. 

Abuses have abounded in the 
insured programs as well as in 
the others. Funds collected for 
premium payments have been 
mishandled. Union officials in 
numerous cases qualified as 
brokers and collected broker- 
age fees. It was for this reason 
that insurance executives fa- 
vored federal legislation that 
would require that fees, com- 


missions and allowances be 
made public. 

Congress is going home with- 
out making any change in the 
life insurance company income 
tax. The new formula, which 
it was thought the Treasury 
would submit, was not forth- 
coming. The Ways and Means 
Committee was so preoccupied 
with other matters that it took 
no action on its own initiative. 

Since the Supreme Court has 
had no opportunity to act on 
the Federal Trade Commission 
insurance advertising cases, 
proposed legislation defining 
the Commission’s jurisdiction 
was held in abeyance until the 
high court will have acted. 








May 28—At the first meeting of 

executive committee of Multi- 
Peril Insurance Conference, Ro- 
land H. Lange of Hartford Fire 
was elected chairman and Charles 
M. Close of Great American was 
elected vice chairman of the com- 
mittee. The executive committee 
consists of Actna Life Group, the 
7Etna Insurance Group, America 
Fore Group, The Employers 
Group, The Fund Companies, The 


Great American Group, Hartford 
Fire Group, the Home Group, 
Royal-Globe Group, The St. Paul 
Companies, Travelers Group and 
the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Group. 

The General Manager, H. F. 
Perlet, reported that as of May 
15 the Conference had 190 mem- 
ber companies and 63 subscriber 
companies. 

Continued on page 22 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 21 


June 10— Education offers the 

best long-range approach to 
making safer drivers but only 
when it encompasses all drivers 
can education achieve maximum 
effectiveness, Stanley F. Withe, 
secretary of Aetna Casualty and 
Surety, told a Congressional com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Withe appeared before the 
special House subcommittee on 
traffic safety during a hearing on 
a proposed $28 million federal aid 
program for high school driver 
education. The bill was drafted 
by Rep. Kenneth A. Roberts of 
Alabama, committee chairman. 

While applauding the aims of 
the bill to hasten the adoption of 
high school driver training for all 
youths, Mr. Withe voiced opposi- 
tion to provisions of the legisla- 
tion that would tie the hands of 
state and local authorities in 
spending the funds. As proposed, 
the measure would limit expendi- 
tures on equipment to 5 per cent. 

“If you decide to subsidize 
driver training,’ Mr. Withe de- 
clared, “you should place no re- 
strictions on local authorities as 
to the manner in which the funds 
are to be spent. This decision 
should be left to state and local 
boards of education which are 
most conversant with local 
needs.” 

Mr. Withe was called before the 
Roberts committee to report on a 
classroom training device, the 
Etna Drivotrainer, which is now 
being used by 30 schools and col- 
leges in 10 states as a means of 
reducing the cost and increasing 
the effectiveness of behind-the- 
wheel training programs. 


FTC Loses Again 


June 10—United States Court of 

Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
in Cincinnati unanimously ruled 
that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has no jurisdiction over ac- 
cident and health insurance ad- 
vertising in states where the ad- 
vertising is regulated by state 
law. 
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This ruling, in a case involving 
the National Casualty Company 
of Detroit, was the second in- 
stance in which Federal appellate 
courts have over-ruled the three- 
to-two decision reached by the 
FTC last year that the Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction over inter- 
state insurance advertising re- 
gardless of the existence of state 
regulation. Two months ago, the 
United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit, New Or- 
leans, held the Commission was 
without jurisdiction in the Amer- 
ican Hospital and Life Insurance 
Company case. 

In setting aside the FTC’s or- 
der and remanding the case to the 
Commission for further proceed- 
ings consistent with the opinion, 
the Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit held that “the Commission 
was without jurisdiction to regu- 
late the insurance business of the 
petitioner in those states where 
such regulated by 
state law.” 


business is 


One Monthly Package 


June 12—J. Doyle DeWitt, presi- 

dent of The Travelers, has 
announced a new Travelers 
method for the payment of pre- 
miums on insurance for families. 
Effective July 1, in every state, 
the plan will enable Travelers 
agents and brokers to offer many 
combinations of Travelers family 
insurance with premiums payable 
on a monthly basis with a single 
check. 

The program, according to Mr. 
DeWitt, is called The Travelers 
Premium Budget Plan. This pro- 
gram consists of two features. 
The first provides for a Budget 
Plan Agreement under the terms 
of which the insured makes 
monthly payments after a down 
payment. This applies to pre- 
miums for Casualty and Fire in- 
surance. 

The second provides, in connec- 
tion with the first, for the simul- 
taneous collection of Life, Acci- 
dent, Health, and Hospitalization 
premiums. As Mr. DeWitt said, 
“Now, through this Plan families 
can have complete insurance pro- 
tection, and pay for it monthly in 
a single transaction.” 


Insurance Women Meet 
In National Convention 


Frances Runk, Loy- 
alty Group, Texas, 
was elected presi- 
dent of National 
Association of In- 
surance Women at 
the close of their 
convention in Phila- 
delphia June 13. 


Mrs. Mary G. Roe- 
bling, board chair- 
man and president 
of Trenton Trust 
Company, gave the 
keynote address and 
received a citation 
for "civic and philan- 
thropic endeavor." 


Mary G. Roebling 


Richard G. Osgood, vice president of 
Insurance Company of North America, 
greets Mrs. Betty B. Hirst, outgoing presi- 
dent, at luncheon given by North America 
Companies at Eagle Lodge, Roxborough, Pa. 


June 13 — Harold L. Baird, presi- 

dent of United Pacific, has 
announced the organization of 
Cascade Insurance Company, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, to spe- 
cialize in the underwriting and 
merchandising of private passen- 
ger automobile insurance through 
local agents. It features a cash 
plan for a six months policy, with 
no direct billing and no continu- 
ous policy. 

Cascade will make full use of 
automation as a means of reduc- 
ing costs for both the agent and 
the company, in order to permit 
a reduced premium without im- 
pairing the loss-paying power of 
the company. 

Initially, Cascade will confine 
its activities to the state of Wash- 
ington and enter other Pacific 
Northwest states as soon as prac- 
ticable. 
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Pension Report Bill Backed 


June 25—National Association of 
Life Underwriters has en- 

dorsed federal legislation to re- 
quire certain employee welfare 
and pension plans to register, 
make annual reports of their fi- 
nancial operations to a govern- 
ment agency. However, NALU 
said any such legislation should 
be limited in its application to so- 
) called “cents-per-hour” and simi- 
lar types of plans and not be ex- 
tended to reach “level-of-benefits” 
plans. 

NALU’s views were set forth in 
a statement signed by Harry N. 
Phillips, CLU (Sun Life of Can- 
ada, Los Angeles), chairman of 
NALU Group Insurance Commit- 
tee, and Carlyle M. Dunaway, 
NALU General Counsel. It was 
filed June 19 with the Senate 
Labor subcommittee on Welfare 
and Pension Fund legislation. 

NALU took exception to a pro- 
posal contained in some of the 
bills under study by the Senate 
subcommittee that would require 
a plan’s annual report to specify 
the services rendered by an agent 
or broker receiving commissions 
or fees from an insurance carrier 
in connection with insurance pur- 
chased by the plan. Such a re- 
quirement, said NALU, would sin- 
gle out agents and brokers for 
“uniquely - discriminatory. treat- 
ment.” Hence, NALU recom- 
mended that the requirement be 
either deleted of made to apply to 
all persons receiving compensa- 
tion of any nature in connection 
with a welfare or pension plan. 

NALU also expressed gratifica- 
tion that all of the bills being 
considered by the Senate group 
provided only for registration, re- 
porting and disclosure by welfare 
and pension plans, “properly leav- 
ing any necessary regulation of 
such plans in the hands of the 
individual states.” 


Flood Dammed Up 


June 25 — Federal Flood Insur- 

ance program will be put in 
“mothballs” until the next session 
of Congress and no request will 
be made to Congress for funds to 
carry on further studies on the 
program. 
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“We have reached this deci- 
sion,” Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator Albert M. Cole 
said, “because we feel that the 
studies and plans developed by 
Commissioner Meistrell in this 
new field over the past year con- 
stitute as considered and sound 
a basis for starting this program 
as can be achieved without actual 
experience and application § in 
practice. In view of the decision 
of the Congress not to appropriate 
funds for an initial operation of 
these plans this year, we do not 
believe that a re-study of the de- 
tailed studies already made would 
be a profitable expenditure of ad- 
ditional public funds. 

“We do, however, believe that 
this is a needed and important 
program and that the plans de- 
veloped this past year offer a 
sound basis for trying it out. We 


Meditation Chapel 


Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J., 
has established a meditation chapel at its 
home office. Robert W. Shepard, above 
(right), chairman of the Home Office Em- 
ployees Association, thanks President Ralph 


R. Lounsbury at dedication ceremonies. A 


representative clergyman from Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish denominations at- 
tended the formal opening which was con- 
ducted by Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 


intend to ask the Congress again, 
at its session next year, to re- 
consider its decision and provide 
funds necessary to give these 
plans a fair trial.” 

Legislation authorizing Federal 
assistance to insure individuals, 
businesses, and _ public bodies 
against damage by floods and tidal 
waters was enacted in the Federal 
Flood Insurance Act of 1956 last 
August, and the Federal Flood In- 
demnity Administration was es- 
tablished last October as a con- 
stituent of the Housing and Home 


Finance Agency under Commis- 
sioner Frank J. Meistrell. The 
program developed for this pur- 
pose was ready to go into initial 
operation as soon as funds were 
appropriated. However, the House 
refused June 18, by a vote of 218 
to 186, to agree to a Senate pro- 
posal to provide $14,000,000 to get 
it started. 


Agency Ad Winners 


June 27—Four insurance agents 
who did the best all around 
job of advertising in 1956 and 11 
others who were outstanding in 
their respective use of a specific 
form of advertising were honored 
at the annual Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference convention. 

“Oscars,” emblematic of excel- 
lence in the use of several forms 
of advertising, were awarded to 
Joe E. Vincent, Bryan, Texas; Ar- 
thur W. Ruff, Riverdale, Illinois; 
Tom Bartlett, North Baltimore, 
Ohio; and George Garner, Jr., 
Grenada, Mississippi. 

The 1956 contest, according to 
Awards Chairman J. Kenneth 
Cagney, drew the largest number 
of entries in the five-year-old con- 
test, and competition was unusu- 
ally keen. A number of entries 
which did not win “Oscars” or 
“Oscarettes’” were so excellent, 
Mr. Cagney added, that Certifi- 
cates of Merit for newspaper ads, 
direct mail, and radio ads were 
awarded by the IAC for the first 
time. 


After 48 Years 


June 27—Fifteenth International 

Congress of Actuaries will 
meet in the United States this 
fall. Main part of the meeting 
will be in New York City between 
October 14 and 25. 

The last time that an Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries took 
place in the United States was in 
1909. 

More than 1200 actuaries from 
nations all over the free world 
have already indicated that they 
will attend the Congress. Some 
600 will come from 30 countries 
outside of the United States and 
Canada. 

Continued on page 24 
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Continued from page 23 


June 27—Ed Schenke, advertising 

manager of Royal - Globe 
Group, has been reelected presi- 
dent of Insurance Advertising 
Conference at its annual meeting. 
W. W. Clement, public relations 
manager of American Interna- 
tional Underwriters, was elected 
vice president of the Conference, 
and J. Kenneth Cagney, superin- 
tendent of advertising of the 
Hartford Fire, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Also elected at this meeting 
were Alfred E. Duncan, Jr., ad- 
vertising manager of Fire Asso- 
ciation Group, John R. Eklund, 
advertising manager of Phoenix 


Insurance, and Charles K. Oaks, 
advertising assistant of the Trav- 
elers. They will serve two-year 
terms on the Executive Commit- 
tee. 


Over The Top Again 


June 28—Another record year for 
life insurance in 1957, says 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

In the first half of this year, 
buying of new life insurance has 
been nearly 30 per cent larger 
than a year ago and if the present 
pace continues, 1957 may see a 
total of $70 billion in purchases 
of new life insurance. 

Purchases in the first six 
months were an estimated $33 
billion, about $8 billion more than 
a year ago. Of this amount ordi- 
nary life purchases were up some 
$5 billion in the half year. 

As a result, life insurance in 


force at mid-year is estimated at 
$437 billion, up $24 billion since 
January 1 and $45 billion more 
than twelve months ago. 


June 28—For the first five months, 
national ordinary life insur- 
ance sales are up 30 per cent 
from the year before. Pennsyl- 
vania led the increase with a 
rise of 51 per cent. New Jersey 
is second, up 44 per cent, and 
Maine third, up 438 per cent from 
the corresponding period of last 
year, according to Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
Among the large cities, St. 
Louis showed the greatest rate of 
increase for May, with a gain of 
56 per cent. Philadelphia was 
next, with purchases up 52 per 
cent. Philadelphia led for the five 
months, showing a gain of 43 per 
cent. 





Henry C. Thorn, resident vice 
president in New York of the In- 
surance Company of North Amer- 
ica, was honored in a resolution 
adopted by fellow members of the 
American Cargo War Risk Re- 
insurance Exchange. Presentation, 
made by Percy Chubb 2nd, fol- 
lowed announcement of Mr. 
Thorn’s retirement as chairman of 
the Exchange. William A. Bon- 
ner, former vice chairman, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Thorn. 

Mutual of New York welcomed 
23 men and women into their 
Quarter Century Club at a dinner, 
and presented service pins in rec- 
ognition of 25 years of service 
with the company. Watches were 
awarded to 12 people with 35 
years of service, and_ special 
awards were given two employees 
with 45 years. 

The Old Timers Association 
has presented a barometer to the 
Board of Underwriters of New 
York in tribute to the position oc- 
cupied by the Board in the city’s 
commercial life for 137 years. The 
gift was accepted by William A. 
Bonner, president of the Board. 
The Old Timers Association is the 
successor to the Twenty-Year 
Club of the Board of Underwrit- 
ers. 
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Milestones 


Key to Detroit 


Gold key at right was 
presented by the City 
of Detroit to National 
Casualty in recognition 
of its contribution to 
civic and state progress. 
Occasion marked the 
company's move to 
new and larger quarters 
in the Griswold Build- 
ing. National Casualty 
had occupied its pre- 
vious offices for 53 
years. 


Daniel R. Ackerman, chairman 
of the boards of the Great Amer- 
ican Group, was honored at a din- 
ner on the occasion of his fiftieth 
anniversary with the Group. Mr. 
Ackerman started as an office boy 
in 1907. 

Charles J. Penna, New York 
State agent for the London Group, 
has retired after 50 years of ser- 
vice. 

New York Life has passed the 
$2 billion mark of group life in 
force. 

California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its 50th an- 
nual convention October 21 to 23 


at the Hotel del Coronado in San 
Diego. 

Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 
has reached $4 billion of life in 
force. 

Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia has passed the $2 billion 
level of insurance in force. 

Maine Fidelity Life has passed 
the $5 million mark of life in 
force. 

New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment has celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary. The group was organized 
in 1932 as the Insurance Buyers 
of New York. 
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June 28— Continental Casualty 

has announced an expansion 
of their accident and health in- 
surance program so that insured 
afflicted by cancer, heart disease, 
epilepsy and 150 other disorders 
can receive hospital expense and 
income protection on an individ- 
ual basis. 


Continental Vice President L. 


C. Morrell announced in a speech 
at the Continental - National In- 
surance Institute: “The experi- 
ence gained in large group under- 
writing, as well as our close 
association with the Continental 
Assurance Company as they de- 
veloped substandard life insur- 
ance, has now enabled Continental 
“Casualty Company to offer sub- 
standard accident and health in- 
surance toall brokers, agents, and 
the general public.” 

Continental Casualty estab- 
lished its Substandard Risks Di- 
vision in 1954 to extend accident 
and sickness protection to people 
formerly not insurable, and to 
develop the necessary experience 
for the broadening of acceptabil- 
ity of impaired persons. 

With this experience, Continen- 
tal has begun insuring individ- 
uals with physical impairments 
on an individual basis. The com- 
pany’s actuarial figures show that 
97 per cent of those who sub- 
mitted applications as formerly 
uninsurable are eligible for cov- 
erage as a result of the Substand- 
ard Program. 


GAMC at 5,500 


July 1— Membership in the Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers Con- 
ference of NALU is at an all- 
time high of 5,507, according to 
L. V. Drury, Sun of Canada Man- 
ager, Philadelphia, chairman of 
GAMC’s Membership Committee. 
The 5,500 mark, which was the 
membership goal for June 30, was 
passed two days ahead of sched- 
ule, Donald A. Baker, Executive 
Director of GAMC, reports. 


July 1— Group Hospital Service, 

Inc., which operates the St. 
Louis Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans, has announced a new Blue 
Cross plan that provides addi- 
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Triumph Over Handicaps Wins "Abilities" Award 


Bernard M. Baruch (left) presents the first "Abilities Medal" to Irene Beute, 
55-year-old grandmother who regained her sight through a series of operations 
initiated during her employment at Abilities, Inc. This firm, located at Albertson, 
L. I., employs only severely handicapped persons. Participating in the ceremony 
is John A. Diemand, president of Insurance Company of North America. 
Research on the place of disabled persons in industry by Human Resources Corpo- 
ration, a division of Abilities, Inc., is being sponsored by the North America 


Companies. 





Insurance Building Facts 


Keene, New Hampshire. Peerless 
Insurance has started construc- 
tion on a new million-dollar home 
office building on 52-acre tract. 
Building will contain over 60,000 
square feet with cafeteria, com- 
plete kitchen facilities, and 
lounges. Completion date is De- 
cember 1, 1957. 
New York, New York. Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation held groundbreaking cere- 


monies at Third Avenue and 45th 
Street on June 17 for new head- 
quarters building. The twelve 
main floors and 15-story tower 
will be air conditioned. Comple- 
tion: late in 1958. Architects: 
Carson & Lundin. Builder: 
Turner Construction Co. 


Dallas, Texas. Time capsule to be 


opened 487 years hence marked 
the start of construction of new 
headquarters building for Com- 
bined American, member of Com- 
bined Group, Chicago. Capsule is 
scheduled for opening in the year 
2444, the year company’s present 
charter expires. Sealed into the 
container are an application for a 
new charter, sample 1957 policies, 
aerial view of the city, and the 
front page of a 1957 newspaper. 


\ Houston, Texas. American 
District Telegraph formally 
opened newest central sta- 
tion in its nationwide 
electric protection network 
on June 6. Building is of 
reinforced concrete faced 
with beige, salmon and 
maroon brick. Structure 
also houses district sales 
and plant headquarters. 
Designer: Kenneth Franz- 
heim. 


Los Angeles, California. Complete 
air conditioning of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life’s home office has been 
started. The $1,250,000 project is 
expected to require about eight 
months for completion. Engineers: 
J. L. Hengstler, H. W. Eagleson. 
Architects: Heitschmidt and 
Thompson. General Contractors: 
Climate Conditioning Company. 
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Daily Reports 
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tional benefits. These could reach 
a maximum of $5000 for each ex- 
tended illness or hospitalization 
due to an accident. 

The plan will be available to 
the St. Louis area groups that in- 
clude at least 50 persons. Sub- 
scribers to the present com- 
prehensive Blue Cross coverage 
would begin to receive the addi- 
tional benefits after the first 70 
days in the hospital. Most hospi- 
tal expenses are now paid for a 
period of 70 days. 

For the next 180 days, during 
which the Blue Cross now pays 
only $6 a day, the new plan would 
cover 80 per cent of the patient’s 
expenses, including the cost of 
hiring a private duty nurse. It 
would also pay for care in chronic 
and convalescent hospitals, drugs 
following confinement and visit- 
ing nurses. The $5000 limitation 
would cover each illness. Should 
the patient become ill from an- 
other cause the policy would cover 
for an additional $5000 maximum. 


July 1—Total assets of national 

banks on March 14, 1957 
amounted to $113,500,000,000 it was 
announced by Comptroller of the 
Currency Ray M. Gidney. Returns 


Family Trio In MDRT 





For the first time in insur- 
ance circles, a father and 
his two sons have qualified 
for the Million Dollar 
Round Table in the same 
year. Edward J. Dore, 
general agent for Berkshire 
Life in Detroit, flanked by 
sons Edward, Jr., (left) and 
Thomas (right) are all 
members of the 1957 
M.D.R.T. 





covered 4,657 active national 
banks in the United States and 
possessions. The assets were $4,- 
200,000,000 below the amount re- 
ported by the 4,659 active banks 
on December 31, 1956. 

Deposits of the banks on March 
14 were $102,200,000,000, a de- 
crease of $5,300,000,000 since De- 
cember. Included in the recent 
deposit figures were demand de- 
posits of individuals, partner- 
ships, and corporations of $56,- 
700,000,000, which decreased 
$2,800,000,000, and time deposits 
of individuals, partnerships, and 
corporations of $27,200,000,000, 
up $900,000,000. 

Net loans and discounts on 
March 14, 1957 were $48,000,000,- 
000, a decrease of $250,000,000 
since December. Commercial and 





And in the Future 


July 8—Start of summer courses for train- 
ees, School of Insurance of the Insurance 
Society of New York, 225 Broadway. 

July 8-l0—American Bar Association, Sec- 
tion on Insurance Law, Plaza Hotel, N. Y. 

July 8-12—10th annual Life Insurance Mar- 
keting Institute. Penn State University 

July 25—Executive committee meeting, 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
New York. 

July 29-Aug. 2—I4th annual Life Under- 
writing School, University of Connecticut. 

Aug. 26-28—1957 Grand Nest, Order of 
Blue Goose International. Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans. 

Aug. 26-30—Annual Institute for Women 
Life Underwriters. Purdue University. 
Sept. 1-6—Annual meeting, International 
Union of Marine Insurance, Copenhagen, 

Denmark. 

Sept. 8-11—Annual meeting International 
Claim Association, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 15-20—Annual convention, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Shera- 
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ton-Cadillac and Statler Hotels, Detroit. 

Sept. 23-25—Technical conference. Ameri- 
can Mutual Insurance Alliance, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 23-27—40th annual conference, As- 
sociation of Superintendents of Insurance 
of the Provinces of Canada, Nova Sco- 
tian Hotel, Halifax, N. S. 

Oct. 1-3—Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters, annual meeting and semi- 
nars, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 7-8—Annual meeting, Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice. Chicago. 

Oct. 7-11—52nd annual meeting, American 
Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 14-25—International Congress of Ac- 
tuaries, New York. 

Oct. 21-25—One-week course, "Medical 
Aspects of Workmen's Compensation,” 
auspices New York University Post-Grad- 
uate Medical School .and .American 
Academy of Compensation Medicine. 
New York University, New York. 

Oct. 20-23—Annual convention, National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 


industrial loans of $20,900,000,000 
decreased more than $250,000,000, 
and loans on real estate of $12,- 
000,000,000 were about the same 
amount as in December. 


July 3—The Erie Insurance Ex- 

change of Erie, Pa., has just 
become a Foster Parent again. 
This brings the number of chil- 
dren the Exchange has “adopted” 
through Foster Parents’ Plan to 
the grand total of 21. 

An Italian girl and a Polish lad 
living in a DP camp in Western 
Germany are the two new chil- 
dren who will benefit from the in- 
surance employees generosity. 

The employees of Erie Insur- 
ance Exchange have been helping 
needy children overseas through 
Foster Parents’ Plan since 1949 
when Exchange President, H. O. 
Hirt, suggested that they might 
possibly take on the responsibility 
of helping one or two children. 
The response to Mr. Hirt’s appeal 
was overwhelming and each year 
more and more children have been 
helped. 

Each time another child is 
“adopted” one employee volun- 
teers to write to the youngster so 
that he or she will have not only 
financial help but also the secur- 
ity of knowing that far off in 
America he has friends. 

“Three Korean, three French, 
three children in DP camps, two 
Belgians, four Italians, and six 
Greek youngsters are receiving a 
monthly cash grant, food, and 
new clothing parcels because of 
the warm generosity of the men 
and women of Erie Insurance Ex- 
change,” declared Mrs. Lenore 
Sorin, associate director of Plan. 
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Reinsurance Investment Corpora- 
tion, a Delaware company or- 
ganized by Southern business 
men, is designed to assist and 
recapitalize certain presently 
existing life insurance compa- 
nies. These companies will later 
be consolidated and merged to 
form a subsidiary corporation, 
The Reinsurance Company of 
the South. 

Pacific National Life’s board of 
directors has recommended to 
shareholders acceptance of an 
offer by Matson Navigation 
Company to purchase all out- 
standing common stock. Sale is 
contingent upon the purchase 
by Matson of not less than two 
thirds of outstanding stock. 

Lumbermens Mutual, Mansfield, 
O., has reinsured and assumed 
all liabilities of Ohio Mutual, 
Salem, effective July first. L. H. 
Colley and Raymond K. Yates, 
president and secretary-treas- 
urer respectively of Ohio Mu- 
tual, have been elected to the 
board of Lumbermens. 

Queen Insurance of America, 
member of the Royal - Globe 
group, has acquired all business 
written by Old Dominion Fire, 
which ceased operations April 
30, 1957. 

Quaker City Life has acquired the 
business and assets of Girard 
Health and Life, whose opera- 
tions are centered in Philadel- 
phia. 

American States Insurance, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, has _ an- 
nounced plans to form a life 
affiliate to be known as Amer- 
ican States Life. New company 
will be formed with cash assets 
of $2 million. 

Argonaut Insurance Company is 
the new name for the Argonaut 
Exchange, following approval of 
policyholders to convert to stock 
company operation. 

Bituminous Casualty has voted a 
two-for-one stock split. Shares 


Company News Corner 


pal office will be in Rockwood, 
Pa. Company of the same name, 
organized in 1935 by Col. Stit- 
eler, was sold in 1955 to Old 
Republic and the name changed 
to that of the parent company. 

New England Reinsurance Corpo- 
ration, Boston, has been organ- 
ized as a reinsurance underwrit- 
ing agency dealing through 
brokers and agents for a group 
of companies including Phoenix 
of Hartford, Boston, Springfieid 
Fire and Marine, Seaboard Sure- 
ty, and Plymouth. 

Old American Industrial Life of 
New Orleans has been acquired 
by Gulfco Investment Group. 
The group organized Gulfco Au- 
tomotive Assurance last year. 

Pan American, Houston, Texas, 
has voted an increase in capital 
to $700,000. Preferred stock in 
the amount of $100,000 will be 
sold to present stockholders, it 
was announced. 

Pacific Insurance Company of New 
York is the new name for Pa- 
cific Fire. Change of name indi- 
cates company’s writing of mul- 
tiple lines, and identifies it as 
a New York corporation. 

United Founders Life, Okla., is 
the surviving company follow- 
ing a merger with Southwest 
Republic Life, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Offices of Southwest Life have 
been moved to Oklahoma City 
and combined with the new 
home office of United Founders. 


All American Life & Casualty of 
Chicago is now licensed to do 
business in Arkansas, the eigh- 
teenth state in which it oper- 
ates. 

California Life has been licensed 
to operate in Illinois, writing all 
forms of life, accident and sick- 
ness, and group insurance. 

Equity General and Reliable, mem- 
bers of the American Equity 
group, have been licensed to op- 
erate in Arizona. 

First Colony Life Insurance of 
Virginia has received approval 
to do business in the District of 
Columbia, first area the com- 
pany has entered outside its 
home state. 

Great-West Life has been licensed 
to do business in Colorado. Com- 
pany is now licensed in 19 
states and the District of Co- 
lumbia as well as Canada. 

Manhattan Life has been admitted 
to transact business in Georgia, 
Nevada, and Rhode Island, mak- 
ing 28 states in which the com- 
pany operates. 

Occidental Life has been licensed 
to do business in New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 

United American Life has been li- 
censed to operate in Florida. 
The company is now doing busi- 
ness in five states. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
has announced that it has joined 

Continued on page 6! 


DIVIDENDS 
Quarterly 


Amount 


Company 


American (Newark) 
American (Newark) . 
Anchor Casualty 
Anchor Casualty . 
Craftsman. 

Excelsior 

Fireman’s Fund 
Home Fire & Marine 
Glens Falls 
Insurance Co. of North America. . 
Maryland Casualty. . 
The Home. 


per Share 


$.3214 

$.3214 
$.433,4 (pref. 
$.25 (common) 


Payable 


Semi-Annual 
$.75 


have been increased from 40,000 
to 80,000. 

Coal Operators Casualty, a Penn- 
sylvania insurance company, 
has been organized under Col. 
W. J. Stiteler, Jr., with a capital 
and surplus of $150,000. Princi- 


Northwestern National Life. . 

Other 
American Re-Insurance. .. $.25 
Continental Assurance - $.25 
Continental Casualty . . $.35 
Jefferson Standard $.25 
National Union Fire $.50 
Phoenix... . $.75 
Standard Accident $.50 


June 15 
June 28 
May 31 
May 10 
June 26 
July 1 

June 5 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner 
Davis and Hall Investment Management 


ITH all the hullabaloo over 


the Federal Budget and govern- 
ment spending, surprisingly little 
thought is given to the persis- 
tently rising cost of things, which 
has a lot to do with the huge ex- 
penditures. These rising costs are 
a type of inflation and should be 
of more concern to us than the 
budget figures. The “grass roots” 
revolt, we hear about, against the 
high budget should be a revolt 
against rising prices and the in- 
flationary moves that bring them 
about. 


Inflation and Hopes 


Inflation is a much used and a 
much abused word. Apparently 
everyone has an opinion as to 
what inflation is, what it will do 
to the country and what it will do 
to individual plans and future 
hopes. And yet, actually there are 
so many different kinds of infla- 
tion that the word should not be 
used as lightly as it is by the 
public. 

There is price inflation, our 
present dilemma, of which you are 
most conscious when you go shop- 
ping for most anything today. A 
little price increase here and a 
little there adds up to quite a 
sum. Then there is bank credit 
inflation (the creating of new 
bank deposits), demand inflation 
(when there are not enough goods 
to satisfy the demand), wage in- 
flation (when productivity does 
not keep pace with the extra 
amounts paid in wages), and cur- 
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rency inflation (printing press 
money), to name a few. 

All these forms of inflation, and 
many others, have an effect of one 
kind or another on the economy 
and on you. All through history 
much has been written and much 
has been said about inflation. 
Right now we are batting the ball 
back and forth in connection with 
the National Budget and the mon- 
etary policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

Investigations are in order on 
the high cost of planes and mis- 
siles, men and machines, and the 
Federal Reserve comes in for a 
little battering as lawmakers ac- 
cuse it of strangling the economy 





through a tight money policy. 
There is actually support in Con- 
gress to force the Federal Reserve 
to support Government bonds at 
par. That obviously would pump 
plenty of new inflationary money 
into the economy. 

The deplorable part about all 
this talk is that few people under- 
stand what we as a nation are 
really facing in the present type 
of inflation—the ever increasing 
cost of things we buy. Unfortu- 
nately with high employment, 
good and increasing wages and 
a generally prosperous economy 
booming along, we are not too 
conscious of the erosion of the 
buying power of the dollar, and 
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~ The Rising Price Spiral 


What is inflation? The Spectator's regular correspondent on "Investments 


reports there are five kinds of inflation—all of them affecting you. 


consequently are not too disturbed 
by the cost of things. 

This passive attitude is bol- 
stered by the too prevalent 
thought, “Well, I personally can’t 
do anything about it” and the 
equally erroneous thought that 
inflation is good for business and 
we don’t want to upset prosperity. 
Both of these are extremely dan- 
gerous thoughts. 


Unstable Prices 


Regardless of what you know, 
or don’t know, about inflation you 
must realize that no future plans 
can be built on an unstable price 
structure, and that is exactly what 
inflation in most instances pro- 
duces. Your anticipated income 
from a pension, or an insurance 
policy, may be adequate if used 
today, but with unstable money 
will that income be adequate five 
years from now? A business can 
plan new facilities that will take 
a couple of years to complete if 
the price structure is stable but 
can’t be sure what final costs will 
be, or what the product will cost 
when the new plant goes on 
stream, if the price structure is 
unstable. 

But you will say, that’s exactly 
what some of the biggest indus- 
tries in the country are doing 
today, and furthermore such ac- 
tivities are strong supporting 
pillars of our prosperity. True 
enough, but such construction is 
one of necessity to counteract the 
cost of production through more 
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automation and a more positive 
control of costs. It is a defensive 
action to overcome some of the 
erosion and on the hope that pres- 
ent efforts by the Government to 
retard the price inflation will, at 
least for the foreseeable future, 
lend some stability to the price 
structure. 

Let’s consider a few facts in 
this connection as they exist right 
now. The $30 billion Federal road 
building program that is to 
put a network of superhighways 
through the country in the next 
thirteen years is already up 
against the cost factor and the 
program is hardly under way. The 
construction costs that were com- 
piled when Congress passed the 
bill about a year ago have been 
upped several billion dollars and 
at the present rate will be upped 
some more as time goes on. 

The costs of aircraft, guided 
missiles, ships are increasing each 
year so that our military budget 
continues to mount. Actually, our 
most competent budget makers 
are convinced that the 1958 fiscal 
year budget will be higher than 
the present one that is causing so 
much furor. All because of price 
inflation. 

As an investor you should be 
seriously concerned over this 
price spiral. For a time it could 
inject speculative enthusiasm into 
the value of common stocks. It 
usually works that way; with 
prosperity rampant and prices 
rising, why shouldn’t the price of 


stocks rise to compensate the poor 
investor for the loss of purchasing 
power? 

The mood is contagious and 
could carry far, but you as an 
astute investor know that true in- 
vestment value is built not on 
enthusiasm but on the ability of 
a company to make money for 
stockholders and to pay more and 
more in dividends. Unless a busi- 
ness has a stable price structure, 
it cannot plan too far in the 
future and if the price spiral con- 
tinues it will be forced to gamble 
more and more on inventory and 
fast turnover. At such a point 
sound investment policy will have 
been forgotten and _ speculation 
will be in the saddle, until one 
day the iridescent bubble bursts. 
Then once more we will learn that 
inflation is not good for business. 


Collective Pressure 

Can you do anything about this 
inflation trend as an individual? 
Yes, you can, and although your 
individual influence may be small, 
the collective pressure of many 
like you could build up to a power- 
ful force. 

First of all, you can start sav- 
ing a little more. The various 
protections (so-called) that sur- 
round us in the way of unemploy- 
ment relief, social security, pen- 
sion plans, insurance plans may 
have dulled your interest in put- 
ting something aside. It is still 
advisable to do so, as the Institute 

Continued on page 53 
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An important first step: look 
things over—'"'case the joint 
in advance," says Mr. Morris. 


To be a juggler, you have to 
practice. To run a convention, 
you have to pian. 





When are special travel plans 
desirable? Companies operat- 
ing in just a few states some- 
times like them. 


























T the very outset we had 
planned to quote an expert 
on the subject of how much 

money life insurance companies 
spend each year on sales conven- 
tions. When we saw the figure, 
however, it seemed so fantastical- 
ly large that we hesitated to men- 
tion it for fear that it would re- 
flect on the credibility of facts 
that will be expressed in each of 
the chapters. We can, however, 
quote another nationally recog- 
nized expert in the management of 
all sales conventions who confi- 
dently believes that the average 
company could save 10 per cent 
of its convention costs by more 
careful planning and management. 

The common objective of a sales 
convention, we believe, is to help 
the man who has qualified feel he 
is indeed “King for a Day.” It is 
also a matter of lifting a man and 
his wife out of their usual envi- 
ronment and placing them in an 


By JACK R. MORRIS 


Vice President 
Republic National Life Insurance Co. 


entirely different one without ex- 
posing them to discomfort or em- 
barrassment. In other words, 
when you take “Bill and Mary 
Jones” away from their pleasant 
and customary surroundings and 
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“The Last Wor 


Everybody in insurance loves a convention, except: (1) those who don't like any 
kind of convention; (2) those who didn't qualify; (3) those who have to run them. 
Nothing can be done for the first two groups, but for the third Jack Morris has 
many helpful hints. 

Watch out for balconies ... nice old ladies can be dangerous .. . be sure tipping 
is done properly . . . get everything in writing. That's a little of the advice, both 
sage and sprightly, contained in the book, "SO ... You're going to Run a Con- 
vention!" ‘ts author, Jack R. Morris, is a veteran of 25 years in the planning and 
directing of conventions, a past president of the Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion. His book, full of convention checklists and pit falls to avoid is being distributed 
by the Republic National Life Insurance Company, where Mr. Morris is now vice 
president and director of public relations. 

If some of the selections quoted here sound almost painfully obvious, that's merely 
a tip on their importance. Nearly everyone has seen the tiny oversight become a 
catastrophe in the course of a convention, or even a fairly large meeting. A 
number of Mr. Morris's suggestions would doubtless prove equally helpful to those 
planning sales meetings and club activities, as well as to convention chairmen 


The following article is made up of excerpts from ‘SO .. . You're Going to Runa Convention!" 
The cartoons, by artist W. L. Harper, Jr., are a lively part of the book.—the editors 


set them up in a “flossy” hotel it’s 
your responsibility to do more 
than plan their entertainment... 
you must also see to it that they 
are comfortable and never ill at 
ease. 

Futhermore they will expect you 
to keep them constantly advised 
regarding what to do next and 
where. To accomplish this isn’t 
just a matter of spending money 
at the best places ... you also 
have to do a good job of out-guess- 


ing a wide variety of human be- 
ings. This is a bigger task than it 
at first appears. But, it’s a chal- 
lenging job, and we have en- 
deavored to help you avoid some 
of its hazards and also to guide 
you in making your own plans. 
The one point we have tried to 
stress is that you cannot be too 
careful or make too many plans in 
advance. How to get milk heated 
after midnight a forgotten 
cummerbund .. . such are major 
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Appoint any number of com- 
mittees, but put one individual 
in full charge, with authority 
to carry things through. 


"IS that 
for me, sir?" 


Unlike weather, people usually 
don't talk much about tipping, 
but frank discussion is better 
than guessing, then regretting. 








Get a big black book—a loose- 
leaf binder. It will be the 
greatest aid your tired brain 
can have. 




















on How to Run a Convention 


disasters, not minor ones, as you 
may well learn. 

These then are the problems we 
have tried to share with you. We 
do not promise that this informa- 
tion will save you 10 per cent, or 
in fact, save you a dime, but we 
are reasonably confident it may 
save you some headaches and even 
an ulcer or two. 


It Will Pay You to Case 
the Joint in Advance 

A very important step in the 
procedure is your. preliminary 
visit to the convention site to set 
up all of your plans. 

The timing of this visit is quite 
important. If it’s possible to do 
so, a visit six to eight months in 
advance will probably be the best 
timing. You need to be sure that 
you will allow yourself adequate 
time to set up and carry out a mul- 
titude of details resulting from 
this visit. At the same time you 
must keep in mind that if you visit 
too far ahead of the time set for 
your convention, there may be 
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some important changes at the 
hotel. 


Tremendous Dividends 

This visit will pay you tremen- 
dous dividends provided it is or- 
ganized in advance and that you 
take the time when you go there 
to find out everything you need to 
know. 

Here is your suggested check 
list: 

1. Members of hotel staff. Get 
names and, if possible, meet all 
members of the hotel staff with 
whom you will work at the conven- 
tion. 

2. Your arrival and departure 
times. 

3. Your estimate of the number 
of qualifiers. (Don’t kid yourself 
or the hotel.) 

4. Complimentary suites ex- 
pected. 


5. Hotel rate structure. 

6. Arrangements for gratuities. 
Parking arrangements. 

8. Transportation requirements. 

. Valet service. 


10. Adequate number of bell- 
boys. 

11. Registration desk. 

12. Dining room arrangements. 

13. Recreational facilities. 

14. Setup for business sessions. 

15. “Get acquainted” party. 
How you work it out will depend 
on the hotel or resort you are 
using. A number of companies use 
a bingo card, a copy of which will 
be sent to you upon request. These 
cards should be passed out to each 
qualifier and his wife at the time 
they register. 

16. Hotel photographer. 

17. Banquet. 

18. Receptions. Be sure that the 
auditor or manager fully informs 
the cashier regarding who will 
pay what. 

19. Check-out arrangements. 

20. Summarizing memo. After 
you have reviewed all of these ar- 
rangements and feel satisfied you 
have the necessary information, 
it’s a very good idea to employ the 
hotel stenographer and from your 
notes dictate a complete summary. 

Continued on page 64 
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Juvenile Delinquency 
Costs You Money 


In this special article for THE SPECTATOR, Dr. Mayer 
outlines for insurance leaders, the national cost of youth- 
ful crimes and the steps that we can take to prevent them. 


as costs taxpayers $20 


billion every year, according to the 
best estimates of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation — more 
than half our present defense bud- 
get. At least $2 billion is the cost 
of delinquency. 

In 1956 there were 2,563,150 
major crimes in the United States; 
13.3 per cent above the 1955 mark. 
Of major crimes, 46 per cent were 
committed by youths under 18 
years of age; in auto thefts this 
group accounted for 66.4 per cent. 
Crimes by youths under 18 in 
cities over 25,000 went up 16.5 per 
cent; and in cities under 25,000 
the increase was 20.9 per cent. 
Forty per cent of all cases under 
18 years of age involved young- 
sters 15 or under. Cases involving 
youths 18 or under increased 17.3 
per cent while all other cases in- 
creased only 2.6 per cent. This is 
not the picture of a few bad boys 
in a few big cities, it is a shocking 
rise throughout the nation. 

In the minds of many people 
juvenile crime means only a lot of 
youthful deviltry with “busy-body 
police and social agencies making 
a fuss about it.” Of course, there 
is a major case now and then with 
all the lurid details on the front 
pages of newspapers and on fea- 
ture reports of the networks, but 
these are discounted as rare in- 
stances. 

Not even the cold figures that 


youngsters under 18 are involved 
in 9.7 per cent of the criminal 
homicides; 18.1 per cent of the 
rapes; 24.7 per cent of the rob- 
beries; 53.9 per cent of the bur- 
glaries; 50.4 per cent of the larce- 
nies; 66.4 per cent of the auto- 
mobile thefts seem to disturb the 
general public. But the most in- 
different sputter about the steadi- 
ly rising costs of property damage 
and insurance. 

Statisticians of crime tell us 
that the crime rate always in- 
creases after a war, but the 
growth of juvenile delinquency 
became alarming in 1948 and 
since that time it has increased 
more than 29 per cent. The most 
disturbing fact is that the rate of 
increase is greater in the country 


By DR. HERBERT C. MAYER 


President, American Viewpoint, Inc. 


than in the cities. Since 1943 there 
has been an annual rise in the 
rural crime rate of 4 to 14 per 
cent. During 1955 the rate of in- 
crease dropped to 1.8 per cent. 
Yet at the same time the urban 
rate actually decreased 8 per cent. 
Crimes were down 4.3 per cent in 
the big cities, but up 3.7 per cent in 
the smallest city group (2,500- 


10,000). Moreover, while the city 
rates were down, the total number 
of arrests of persons under 18 
increased as much as 6 per cent. 
Although the crime rate is still 
higher in cities than in rural 
areas, the current rate of increase 
soon will make the two rates 
equal. Suburban areas are partic- 
ularly affected. Very evidently 
there is something wrong with the 
old American idea that the coun- 
try is a great place for boys and 
girls. 


Rising Tide 


J. Edgar Hoover recently point- 
ed out that the increase in juve- 
nile delinquency should be par- 
ticularly disturbing because, as 
Ovid, the Roman poet, said, 
“Where crime is taught from early 
years, it becomes a part of na- 
ture.” In spite of valiant efforts 
by judges, probation officers, and 
youth agencies, the tide has been 
rising to the point where our law- 
enforcement agencies are almost 
swamped and our detention homes 
and schools are totally inadequate. 
Police and courts have no choice 
but to overlook vast numbers of 
cases because they cannot handle 
them. 


In New York City, for example, 
which naturally has the toughest 
problem, about 20,000 young- 
sters actually get into the courts. 
(About ten times as many are 
handled outside informally.) Half 
of them never appear in court 
again; one experience cures them. 
Five thousand are in and out of 
trouble with the law, but never 
seriously. 

The remaining 5,000 are steady 
repeaters, growing in their of- 
fenses and becoming more adept 
at their nefarious trade. This is 
the group that provides the hard- 
ened criminals, a permanent prob- 
lem. One judge of long experience 
pointed out the simple fact that 
if the number of youngsters who 
get into trouble can be reduced 
we will thereby also reduce the 
number of professional offenders. 
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The costs of crime do not in- 
clude some important losses such 
as vandalism and incendiary fires. 
A limited study of the statistics 
compiled by the National Bureau 
of Fire Underwriters shows that 
8 to 12 per cent of the fires have 
been traced to persons under 18. 
Current estimates of the total loss 
due to incendiary fires are some- 
thing ever $1,000,000,000. Taking 
the average of 10 per cent due to 
juveniles, that loss amounts to 
more than $100 million. These fig- 
ures are borne out by careful 
studies by a number of city and 
state boards. Damage from van- 
dalism has never been adequately 
studied and estimates are ex- 
tremely difficult. In fact, little of 
it is insured and hence no reports 
exist. Intelligent guesses run as 
much as the losses from incen- 
diary fires. 


Millions in Damage 


These two loss items account 
for hundreds of millions of dollars 
damage for property owners, and 
it must be added to the $2 billion 
resulting from juvenile crime in 
other categories. It all adds up to 
a terrific crime bill for our Amer- 
ican citizen to foot. A good part 
of it must come from taxes, but 
perhaps as much or more is con- 
cealed in the insurance premiums 
and direct costs of damage that 
is not insured. Even a rich nation 
like ours cannot afford such 
wasted effort and resources. 

The really big loss comes, not 
from immediate costs of stolen 
and destroyed property, but from 
the loss to individuals in human 
misery and suffering. Who can say 
what the loss is when a father is 
killed in a robbery or highway 
accident? Or who can estimate 
the human damage resulting from 
heartbreak and anguish of par- 
ents or family of the culprit? And 
what of the loss to the person 
himself? These are the human 
losses, quite impossible to com- 
pute in dollar equivalents, but 
they are losses nonetheless, terri- 
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bly costly to the individual and 
to the nation. With man-power at 
a premium today, we can’t afford 
this loss any more than we can 
the money damage resulting from 
crime. 


Nagging Question—Why? 


This all brings us to the nag- 
ging question—why do we Ameri- 
cans have such a high crime rate? 
Why do we have a growing num- 
ber of juvenile delinquents? Of 
course, the answer to the high 
crime rate lies in our high delin- 
rate. In failing to keep 
youngsters going right we lay the 
foundation for the criminal class 
as they grow up. Reduce the juve- 
nile delinquents and we will re- 
duce the adult offenders too. It, 
therefore, down to the 
question of why we have juvenile 
delinquents in rising numbers 
when we have more schools, and 
more comforts and more oppor- 
tunities than ever before in man’s 
history. 


quency 


narrows 


Why do we have juvenile crime? 
There isn’t space or time for a 
lengthy discussion but we can 
summarize the facts with some 
assurance because there is reason- 
ably reliable information on the 
subject. We can express the an- 
swers in three simple statements. 

1. It is a tough job to grow up 
today. Families used to be bound 
together by physical needs which 
required the activity of every 
member. Food had to be gotten, 
shelter had to be provided by 
physical effort and warmth main- 
tained by hard work of cutting 
and carrying wood. Animals had 
to be tended, gardens and crops 
had to be planted, cultivated, and 
harvested. The job of living was 
much more demanding and even 
the smallest youngster had his 
part in the job. 

Today most of that is gone. 
Push-buttons and gadgets do the 
work, and parents have to be in- 
genious to invent real duties for 
children necessary to their train- 
ing. The automobile takes the 
family far and wide, and gives 


the young people a freedom that 
their ancestors never had. They 
have radio and television and 
numberless magazines all pouring 
ideas into their heads, some of 
them pretty wild and unrestrained. 
There is added pressure on 
father to get the money to run 
this modern establishment, and 
he is apt to be somewhat of a 
stranger in his own home. That 
means less human association and 
greater confusion for all. Mem- 
bers of the family get away from 
each other and the old ties that 
held them together with a tradi- 
tion and pride of family are weak. 
Add to this the strain and pres- 
sures of our modern world where 
too many questions don’t seem to 
have a good answer and the fu- 
ture is none too secure, and you 
have the kind of life that is not 
conductive to the right kind of 
growing up. It’s tougher for our 

children than it ever was for us. 
2. It is easy to get into trouble. 
Not so long ago children went to 
school and then came home to do 
Continued on page 54 


Dr. Mayer has been a college professor and 
government specialist, and served as civilian 
policy officer on General Lucius Clay's staff 
in Germany. His report “Toward The Pre- 
vention of Juvenile Crime" studies the whole 
field of juvenile crime. His recent book 
"Who ... Me?" is used by many school 
systems to show people what they can do to 
combat juvenile deliquency. As head of this 
national citizenship education erganization, 
Dr. Mayer has become one of the top 
authorities on this subject. 
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Sales Pattern: Life and Health Premiums in 


The Spectator's county premium figures bring out a new sales 
relationship between life and health in metropolitan areas. 


EALTH insurance sales (ac- 
cident and health, hospital and 
medical lines) tend to concentrate 
in metropolitan areas to a slightly 
higher degree than do life insur- 
ance sales. 

Taking the aggregates for the 
262 metropolitan areas shown in 
THE SPECTATOR’S new “County 
Patterns of Insurance Sales,” we 
find that while 65.5 per cent of the 
nation’s population lives in these 
areas, they account for 74.6 per 
cent of the nation’s personal in- 
come, 75.5 per cent of the life in- 
surance premiums and 78.9 per 
cent of the health insurance pre- 
miums. 


33 Areas Studied 


To begin our study, we took the 
largest and the smallest of the 262 
metropolitan areas based on popu- 
lation. This gave us 16 areas with 
a million or more inhabitants and 
17 more areas of 70,000 and under. 
The total premiums for the three 
life lines were then shown as a per 
cent of personal income and the 
same percentage figured for the 
total of the three accident and 
health columns shown. 

To check the distribution of these 
percentages we took the national 
and metropolitan aggregates of life 
and health premium as per cents of 
the national and metropolitan totals 
for personal income. These ratios 
are: 

Life Health 
Premiums Premiums 

Ratio to National per- 
sonal income 3.22% 


Ratio to Metropolitan 
Area’s personal income 3.20% 


1.409% 
1.56% 


Fifteen of the areas included had 
both life and health ratios above 
the national level, with ratios in 
ten areas both below those figures. 
Of the eight areas with one ratio 
above and one.below the national 
ratio, seven have the life ratio be- 
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low the national level and health 
above. 

Using these percentages then 
from the 33 metropolitan areas, we 
began to seek for any sales pattern 
they might indicate. Dividing the 
entire country vertically into three 
wide geographical belts, we noticed 
that the ratios are lower for areas 
in the West than they are in the 
Middle and Eastern belts. Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, among 
the over a million areas, consis- 
tently show life and health pre- 
miums as lower percentages of 
their personal income than do areas 
of similar size in other parts of 
the country. 

Also among the smaller metro- 
politan areas, those in the West 
seem to put a smaller portion of 
their income dollar into life and 
health premiums. Reno, Nevada, 
in fact, puts the smallest per cent 
of its income into life premiums 
of all 33 areas on the list. Reno is 
also close to the bottom with 
its ratio of health premiums to 
income. 

On the other hand, there seems 
to be no marked differences be- 
tween ratios in the Middle and 
Eastern belts. Life premiums do 
tend to be a higher percentage of 
personal income in the Eastern 
cities while the ratios for health 
premiums are slightly higher in 
the Middle belt areas. But in 
neither case are the differences 
wide enough to show any strong 
sales advantage in either belt. 

The table at right lists the metro- 
politan areas included in this study 
along with personal income, total 
life, total health premiums and the 
ratios. Where an area spreads out 
into more than one county, the fig- 
ures are the sum of amounts in the 
individual counties. New York’s 
figures, for instance, include 17 


counties in and around Manhattan. 
On the other hand, figures for 
many of the other areas are limited 
to the totals for the single county 
in which they are located. 

It must be pointed out that all 
these premium totals are “market- 
ing” figures in contrast to the actu- 
arial or rating figures to which the 
insurance business has so long been 
accustomed. THE SPECTATOR’S state 
totals are actual figures, accumu- 
lated from the premiums each com- 
pany reports to the insurance de- 
partment for each state in which 
it writes. You could call those 
state totals actuarial or rating 
figures. 

To derive these marketing fig- 
ures for each county, we mathe- 
matically estimate how each of 
these state totals was distributed 
among the counties within that 
state. Dr. J. M. Gould of Market 
Statistics, Inc., who developed the 
distribution formulas, has _ ex- 
plained his techniques in the intro- 
duction to THE SPECTATOR’S 
“County Patterns of Insurance 
Sales.” 


3.37 Cents out of Dollar 

These marketing figures, then, 
‘an be taken as an indication of 
the premium dollars paid in by 
policyholders in those counties or 
metropolitan areas. “Sales” of life 
insurance in St. Louis, for in- 
stance, are probably about 3.37 
cents out of each personal income 
dollar in that area, while health in- 
surance “sales” are 1.79 cents out 
of the same dollar. 

In terms of “sales” then, St. 
Louis is above both the national 
and the metropolitan area aggre- 
gates, shown earlier to be 3.22 
cents and 1.409 cents for life and 
health premiums respectively out 
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Urban Areas 


By WILLIAM M. ALRICH 
Managing Editor 


of the national personal income 
dollar and 3.20 cents and 1.56 cents 
out of the metropolitan personal 
income dollar. 

These marketing or fig- 
ures can therefore become the basis 
for much more detailed studies of 
insurance markets. Why for in- 
stance do two areas of similar pop- 
ulation totals— Laredo, Texas, and 
Fargo, N. D.—come up with such 
dissimilar proportions of personal 
income for insurance premiums? 
In the Texas city, 2.90 cents goes 
for life insurance and 0.86 for 
health premiums. In Fargo, life 
premiums receive 2.46 cents of the 
income dollar but health premiums 
also get 2.08 cents of that dollar. 

Whatever the explanation may be 
for differences between particular 
areas, this table with the chart 
indicates “sales” of life and health 
policies are not always similar in 
any single area. In seven of the 33 
metropolitan areas listed, life pre- 
miums are below the national life 
ratio of premiums and personal in- 
come while health premiums in 
those same areas were above na- 
tional ratio for premiums to per- 
sonal income. 

This study, made 
THE SPECTATOR’S new method of 
distributing its state premium 
totals to every county in the United 


“sales” 


possible by 


States, indicates then that it would 
be wrong to assume that health 
insurance premiums would be high 
in the same areas in which life 
premiums are high. When we state 
life and health premiums as per 
cents of personal income, no con- 
sistent pattern develops in 
the metropolitan areas studied. As 
graphed on this page, areas in 
which life premiums are a high 
percentage of personal income do 
not always show a high per cent 
for the health premiums. 


sales 
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Life and Health Premiums as Per Cent of Personal Income 


Solid tine—life-premiums-as per cent of personal income for each metropolitan 


area. 


Dotted line—health premiums as per cent of personal income for each 


metropolit 


an area. 


(Below, table of figures and ratio 


Buffalo, N.Y. 

New York, N.Y.,N.J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, N.J., Pa. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
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used in the chart.) 





Metropolitan Areas 
Life and Health Insurance Ratios 
All dollar figures in thousands) 


Personal 
Income 


2,360,849 
5,472,790 
1,978,712 
3,380,431 
3,597,116 
7,386,946 
1,937,585 
1,272,051 
2,086,341 
2,361 ,663 


28 ,954 ,669 


7,695,112 
3,969,271 
3,353,779 
5,696 ,328 
3,979,860 


104 ,030 


Life 
Premiums 
$ 86,393 
192,963 
77,629 
450,113 
117,177 
211,174 
56,812 
284 ,736 
68,912 
63 ,531 
1,070,122 
279 ,339 
147,830 
113,293 
139,191 
116,390 


2,404 
3,181 
3,327 
2,386 
2,213 
2,612 
3,255 
3,130 
2,744 
3,433 
1,586 
3,530 
3,271 
2,268 
3,671 
1,847 
2,700 


Ratio to 
Personal 
Income 
3.65% 
3.52 
3.92 
.36 


3% 





Health 
Premiums 
$ 37,262 

80,384 

47,109 

216,312 
65,533 
158 , 783 
37,876 
138 ,301 


25,685 


1,022 
1,449 


4% 





Ratio to 
Personal 
Income 
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The Proposed New 
Mortality Table 


The ALC actuary sums up progress to date on 
X17, the new mortality table, in his comments 
at the recent annual meeting of the Life In- 
surers Conference. 


By ALFRED N. GUERTIN 


Actuary, American Life Convention 


\ = the CSO table was 


adopted, it was not thought by 
many that improvement in mor- 
tality in subsequeut years would 
be so rapid that in less than ten 
years problems would arise be- 
cause that table itself would be- 
come in some respects obsolete. 

That this has actually come to 
pass is demonstrated by the fact 
that for many nonparticipating 
policies the gross premiums cur- 
rently charged are less than the 
net premiums according to the 
CSO table and the rate of inter- 
est adopted. This has caused to 
come into operation the deficiency 
reserve requirements in the exist- 
ing statutes, and the penalties 
in terms of additional charges 
against the surpluses of the issu- 
ing companies on account of such 
additional reserves are substan- 
tial. 


Four Years Ago 


Early in 1953, the subject was 
brought to the attention of Ameri- 
can Life Convention committees 
with the suggestion that an at- 
tempt be made to relieve compa- 
nies of the impact of deficiency 
reserve requirements. After much 
discussion, it was concluded that 
for various reasons, some actu- 
arial, some legislative and some 
based entirely on practical con- 
siderations, that this relief would 
be more likely to be secured, if at 
all, by legislation authorizing the 
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use of a new mortality table on a 
permissive basis. It was also con- 
sidered more likely of legislative 
success over a short period than 
any of the other approaches sug- 
gested in the various discussions. 

Aside from the deficiency re- 
serve problem, however, there was 
considerable justification for look- 
ing into the subject of improve- 
ment in mortality. Both stock and 
mutual companies can recall the 
adverse publicity of the 1930’s re- 
sulting from the continued use of 
the American Experience table 
and are aware of the beneficial 
public relations aspects of modern 
measures in this field. 

The fact that mortality experi- 
ence has been improving year 
after year is accepted by insur- 
ance men as a natural phenome- 
non. The magnitude of the im- 
provement, however, has not been 
so closely followed. The record of 
improvement in population mor- 
tality generally is an index to the 
situation. Since the mid-point of 
the 1930’s, which represents the 
mid-point of the experience under- 
lying the CSO table, the death 
rate for white males at ages 20 to 
145 has dropped by over 30 per 
cent. For females the reduction 
has been even more dramatic. In 
fact, the rates of mortality of the 
latter are now less than half the 
male rates at the low ages, less 
than 60 per cent at ages 45 and 
above. 

Similarly, the improvement in 


insurance mortality experience 
during the last fifteen years has 
been almost phenomenal. The sta- 
tistics published annually by the 
Society of Actuaries are available 
as a guide. For policies in force 
more than five years, the actual 
experience rates of mortality dur- 
ing the first four years of the 
1950’s, as compared to the full 
decade of the 1930’s, have dropped 
by as much as 50 per cent at age 
30, running down to more than 20 
per cent at age 70. Except at ages 
1 and 2, the rate of mortality so 
developed does not exceed 1 per 
1,000 until the attainment of age 
27. When these changes are com- 
pared with those developed in the 
previous twenty-five years as rep- 
resented by the differences be- 
tween the experience rates of the 
American Men table and the ex- 
perience rates used in the con- 
struction of the CSO table, we see 
that improvement has been taking 
place at a very accelerated pace. 
As a representative of the ALC 
and LIAA, I was designated to 
make an appearance before the 
Life Insurance Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in St. Louis in 
June of 1956, requesting the ap- 
pointment of a committee of that 
organization to look into the prob- 
lem of a new mortality table and 
the problem of deficiency reserves. 
A subcommittee of Departmental 
representatives was appointed. 


CSO Pattern 


It was clear that this subcom- 
mittee would necessarily look into 
the construction of a new table. 
Accordingly, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Society of Actuaries 
at its meeting in Chicago later in 
the same month appointed a spe- 
cial committee to cooperate with 
the Commissioners in the con- 
struction of such a table or tables, 
generally following the pattern of 
the Commissioners 1941 Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table, as 
might be appropriate. 

The subcommittee of the N.A.I.C. 
consisted of the Commissioners of 
the states of New Jersey, Chair- 
man; New York, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Connecticut, Maryland and 
Michigan. The special committee 

Continued on page 62 
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N Connecticut Mutual a Broker- 
First-Line (a fire-casualty man 
who first offers us his life business, 
other than group) gets benefits and 
privileges that mean more sales and 
more money per sale. The commis- 
sions and fees he gets, the under- 
writing privileges he has, the help- 
ful conventions he can go to and the 
free group health insurance may 
surprise you. 


Best of all he gets professional 
help from fieldmen wise in the ways 
of life insurance sales by fire-casu- 
alty men. Hundreds of fine fire-casu- 
alty offices, large and small, have 
added materially to their sales and 
profits by following the time-tried 
plans and suggestions of Connecti- 
cut Mutual. As soon as you see them 
you'll appreciate the value of Con- 
necticut Mutual’s scores of practical 
selling, advertising and sales promo- 
tion tools developed especially for 
fire-casualty men as a result of years 
of experience with offices like yours. 


Valuable FREE Booklets 


The selling helps are outlined in a 
booklet titled “A Plan to Help Gen- 
eral Insurance Men Sell Life In- 
surance.” The special benefits Con- 
necticut Mutual offers are outlined 
in a folder called “Extra Benefits 
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for Brokers-First-Line.” This tells 


about 

1. 2% fee on eleventh and subse- 
quent years’ premiums These are 
in addition to our substantial reg- 
ular commissions. 


2. Free group hospitalization, sur- 
gical and major medical insurance 

A major contribution to your 
personal security. 


3. Non-medical underwriting privi- 
leges A great convenience in 
these days of busy doctors. 
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4. Expenses paid to company con- 
ventions An opportunity to visit 
outstanding resorts, meet leading 
producers and gather sales-getting 
ideas. 


The folder and the booklet are 
yours for the asking, without obli- 
gation. Their contents have led 
many fire-casualty men and offices 
to bigger net profits. They can 
probably help you, too. Send for 
yours today. 


The Connecticut Mintaal 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 


Hartford, Connecticut 


First-Line.” 


Name 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SP 7-7 


I’m interested in more profits through selling life insurance so send me, 
without cost or obligation, your booklet “ 
Men Sell Life Insurance” and your folder 


A Plan to Help General Insurance 
“Extra Benefits for Brokers- 





Agency _____ 





Street 





City 
or Town 
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Zone __ State 








During the past nine months more new 
recruits joined Northwestern National Lite 
than in any like period in the past decade. 
Forty-two percent of these new agents were 
men who were introduced to the company 
by other NWNL agents. This is just one 
measure of the regard in which our fieldmen 
hold the NWNL franchise and the oppor- 


tunities it represents—for thorough career 


training, for profitable market building, for 


advancement into field management. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Life rasnance ifr Liseg! 
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Death by Execution 


The plaintiff was the beneficiary 
of policies issued by the defendant 
on the life of her husband. The 
policies provided that they should 
“be deemed issued and delivered 
in the State of New York and shall 
be construed according to the law 
thereof.” 

In 1953 the insured was con- 
victed of murder and sentenced to 
death. He was executed by electro- 
cution in a state penitentiary in 
Kentucky in 1955. The policies con- 
tained two year incontestability 
clauses, and the period of contesta- 
bility had elapsed before his death. 


Beneficiary Upheld 


The company refused payment 
under the policies and the benefici- 
ary sued in a Federal Court in 
Kentucky. The judge stated that 
“the case presents the sole and 
single question of whether under 
the law of New York, death by law- 
ful execution for crime committed 
voids liability for death benefits 
under a policy of life insurance, 
as being against public policy.” 
The court granted judgment for 
the beneficiary relying on a 1942 
decision of the Eastern District 
Federal Court in New York, Pru- 
dential Ins. Co. v. Goldstein (43 
F. Supp. 765). 

The company appealed the judg- 
ment for the beneficiary and the 
Appellate Court affirmed saying: 

“The facts in the Goldstein case 
were substantially the same as 
those presented here. In that case, 
as in this, the insurance policy 
contained a clause making it in- 
contestable at the time of the death 
of the insured. There, as here, the 
victim of the murder for which 
the insured had been executed was 
a stranger to the insurance con- 
tract. Finding nothing in the law 
or public policy of New York which 
would prevent recovery under these 
circumstances, the court in the 
Goldstein case decided in favor of 
the insurance beneficiary. 

“Counsel for the appellant, in 
elaborate briefs and extensive and 
able oral argument, vigorously 
maintains that the Goldstein case 
does not express the law of New 
York upon the question in issue. 
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verdict... 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


The true rule, according to the 
appellant, is to be found in an 
sarlier decision of an intermediate 
appellate court of New York, Smith 
v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 125 
Misc. 670, 211 N. Y. S. 755 (Sup. 
Ct. App. Term 2d Dept., 1925), 
‘the only New York Case on the 
question,’ denying recovery where 
the insured died by lawful execu- 
tion. 


Strong Argument 


“It is strenuously argued that 
in deciding the Goldstein case the 
District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York failed to 
follow the law of New York ex- 
pressed in the Smith case, although 
its duty to follow a decision of an 
intermediate state appellate court 
in a diversity case, the highest 
court of the state not having spoken 
on the question, was absolute. . . 

“The Smith case did involve facts 
substantially different from those 
presented in the Goldstein case and 
case at bar. In Smith the insured 
had been executed for murdering 
the beneficiary. Upon the death of 
the beneficiary the proceeds of the 
policy became payable to the in- 
sured’s estate. To permit an in- 
sured to enrich his estate by mur- 
dering the beneficiary 
the policy was declared to be con- 
trary to the public policy of New 


named in 


York. It is also noteworthy that in 
deciding the Smith case the New 
York appellate court assumed that 
the insurance policy there in ques- 
tion did not contain an incontest- 
able clause. . . 


Execution A Risk 


“Moreover, it is clear that the 
decision in the Smith case is not, 
as the appellant argues, premised 
upon the theory that death by 
lawful execution is a risk waich 
the insurer never assumes in New 
York as a matter of law. Although 
recovery by the insured’s estate 
was denied, the court declared that 
‘the rule is otherwise if the policy 
be payable to a beneficiary who 
has a vested interest.’ That state- 
ment is inconsistent with the view 
that the risk was not one assumed 
under the policy as a matter of 
ae 

“The Goldstein case is thus the 
only decision directly in point upon 
the precise question of New York 
law here in issue. It was decided 
by a court ‘in effect, only another 
court of the State,’ Guaranty Trust 
Co. v. York, 326 U. S. 99, 108 
(1945), by a federal judge versed 
in the law of that state. The dis- 
trict court in the present case cor- 
rectly followed that decision.” 

(John Hancock Life v. Tarrence, 


Continued on page 40 
39 
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U. S. Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, May 15, 1957.) 


When Is Property “Water-Borne”? 

An action was brought against 
the carrier by the insured to re- 
cover under a scheduled property 
floater policy for the loss of certain 
diamond drilling equipment which 
was dumped into the Snake River. 
A pontoon-supported drilling plat- 
form bearing the equipment had 
begun to twist and plunge in the 
current, snapped a mooring cable 
and capsized. 

The policy contained an exclu- 
sion clause which read: “This policy 
does not insure against: (c) Loss 
or damage except by fire while the 
insured property is being water- 
borne. . .” 

The defendant-insurer moved for 
summary judgment on the ground 
that the insurer was entitled to 
judgment as a matter of law. 
This was the first time the question 
had been presented to the courts 
of Idaho and the Federal Court 


there reached this conclusion: 

“The insured contends that the 
phrase ‘is being waterborne’ con- 
notes movement, and must be de- 
fined as meaning ‘carried or con- 
veyed by water,’ or, in the alter- 
native, that it is capable of two 
meanings, and is therefore ambig- 
uous. The insurer argues that the 
expression means ‘supported by 
water,’ and that it is unambiguous. 

“The policy is an Idaho contract, 
and this Court must resolve the 
meaning of the phrase, and the 
question of whether it is ambig- 
uous, aided by the state decisions, 
if any in fact exist... . But, un- 
fortunately this phrase has not 
been subjected to judicial interpre- 
tation, and this Court must look 
to the lexicographers for enlighten- 
ment. 

“The word ‘water-borne’ when 
used as an adjective, has been de- 
fined as follows: ‘Borne or con- 
veyed by water; carried in a boat 
or vessel; floated.’ The Century 
Dictionary. 

““Of a boat: Supported by the 
water so as to be clear of the 
ground or bottom upon which it 
has rested; afloat. . . Of goods: a. 


Carried or transported by water; 
conveyed by ship or boat. Hence of 
traffic, commerce. b. Put aboard a 
vessel for shipment. . .’ The Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

“*1, Floated or floating upon the 
water; supported by water so as 
not to sink or to touch bottom. 
2. Conveyed by water or by boat; 
as water-borne traffic.’ Webster’s 
New International Dictionary of 
the English Language. 

““1, Carried upon the water; 
borne by water; floated.’ Funk & 
Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language. 


Insured Favored 


“The Supreme Court of Idaho has 
consistently held that, where lan- 
guage in contracts of insurance 
may be given two meanings, one 
of which permits recovery and the 
other does not, it is to be given the 
construction most favorable to the 
insured. 

“As the phrase ‘is being water- 
borne’ is capable of being under- 
stood in either of two possible 
senses, it is ambiguous, and the 
meaning most favorable to the in- 


more travel and more casualties 
mean more opportunities to sell 


PEERLESS 


“WORLD-WIDE’”’ 


TRAVEL ACCIDENT POLICY 


While history is being made in increased travel 
and accidents, you can make history yourself 
by selling more travel accident insurance. 

The Peerless “WORLD-WIDE” Travel Accident 
Policy* is a vital policy . . . especially now 
when people are “on the go’’ more than ever be- 
fore—travelling for both business and pleasure. 


Selling at an annual premium of only $1.25 per 
$1,000 ($25,000 minimum, $100,000 maximum 


— Ages 18 to 70), giving coverage anywhere 
in the world, and providing reimbursement 
for loss of life and dismemberment . . . this 
policy is especially attractive and highly sale- 
able. In addition, the Peerless “Sales Con- 
vincers” kit of selling aids leaves nothing to 
chance in earning more commissions easier 
and faster. Write for full details today! 
*Policy No. PAH-914R 
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sured must be adopted. ‘Where two 
interpretations, equally fair, of 
language used in an _ insurance 
policy may be made, that which 
allows the greater indemnity will 
prevail. 29 Am. Jr., Insurance, 
No. 166. 

“When the language in question 
is given the construction most 
favorable to the insured, it is clear 
that the exclusionary clause does 
not preclude recovery for the loss 
of the drilling equipment, and 
therefore, the motion for a sum- 
mary judgment must be denied.” 

(Nichols & Thompson Core Drill- 
ing Co. v Homeland Ins. Co., U. S 
District Court for the District of 
Idaho, Feb. 11, 1957.) 


Aviation Exclusion Clause 

During a snowstorm the insured 
was forced to land his plane on an 
ice covered lake. In landing, the 
plane broke through the ice and 
turned over. The insured got out 
of the plane and headed for the 
shore a half mile away. He fell 
through the ice several times. 
Shortly after he reached shore he 
died. An autopsy disclosed no ex- 
ternal evidence of injury except 
superficial abrasions of the hands 
and legs. 


Heart Failure 

The court held that the aviation 

exclusion clause did not apply: 
“It is admitted that, inasmuch as 
defendant relies upon the exclu- 
sionary clause to defeat a recovery 
by plaintiff, the burden of proof at 
the trial rested upon defendant. It 
was required to prove that the in- 
sured sustained fatal injury while 
(1) in or on the airplane, or (2) 
in falling therefrom or therewith, 
or (3) while operating or handling 
the plane. The record shows that, 
not only did the defendant fail to 
sustain the burden of proof of any 
of these facts, but, as the district 
court found, the great physical ef- 
fore he expended in dragging him- 
self to safety after the forced land- 
ing caused cardiac failure and his 
death. There was substantial evi- 
dence proving, and the district 
found that, the injuries which 
caused his death were not sustained 
while he was falling with or from 
Continued on page 42 
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FIREPOWER... 


Important to the military and equally important to a 
successful life underwriter. Good contracts, competitive 
in price and provisions and covering the entire field of 
income protection, represent the firepower American 


United men enjoy in the field. 


Life contracts with low net costs and low net payments, 
unique special options; a complete A&S Kit covering 
non-can income disability, guaranteed renewable acci- 
dent, sickness and major medical; plus a sales-minded 
group staff make for a lot of firepower. American United 


men can truly offer FULL income protection. 


American United Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS “* FLEXIBLE OPTIONS * LOW NET COST SPECIALS 
UNIQUE JUVENILE © GROUP INSURANCE ¢ GROUP RETIREMENT ¢ PENSION TRUSTS 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL * NON-CANCELABLE DISABILITY 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL 
SPECIALI§TS,1N SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE 


Ne 








Investigate our simplified program for insuring 


School Property 


Here's a great door-opener and prestige-builder for agents who want to serve 
schools. The School Property Floater insures Sports Equipment and Uniforms; 
Band Equipment, Uniforms and Musical Instruments; Cameras and Photographic 
Equipment; Theatrical and Laboratory Equipment; Libraries and Fine Arts. 
Write T. Ogburn, V.P., Reading, Pa. 


AMERIGAN GASUALTY 


COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 








JULY 4, 1866 


HERE were no Fourth of July celebrations in Portland, Maine 

in 1866. Nothing was visible that day except a black banner of 
smoke masking a raging sheet of flame which attacked half the city, 
destroying ten million dollars worth of property. 


The freak disaster which rendered thousands of Portland’s citizens 
homeless was the careless explosion of a firecracker near an old 
wooden building. 


Phoenix of London took pride in helping the city recover. For almost 
a century, its parent company had been operating in the United States, 
and paying, with pride, similar losses , 

in full. _ 175th Anniversary Year 





Today Phoenix of London Group con- 
tinues this tradition of full payment of 
losses—a tradition upheld throughout 1782| 
seven quarter-centuries of providing 
protection. 


‘Phoenix of London Group 


55 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 


THE UNION MARINE & GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 











Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 
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Imprinted Especially For You To Create Prestige: 
EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS . . . INSURED PENSIONS ... EM- 
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BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 
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the plane or while he was operating 
or handling it.” 

(Eschweiler v. General Accident 
Fire & Life, U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals, Seventh Circuit, February 
14, 1957.) 


Is a Deputy Sheriff an 
Employee of the Sheriff? 


Having five children, I am an 
authority on all old-time Western 
television shows (also an honorary 
member of the Spacemen’s Asso- 
ciation). I have more than a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the “good 
guys” and the “bad guys” and have 
seen whole towns sworn in as dep- 
uty sheriffs with less formality than 
the last round-up. It is only na- 
tural, therefore, that I should note 
the case of Johnson v. U. S. Fidelity 
& Casualty Co., (Georgia Court of 
Appeals. 91 S. E. 2d 779). That 
is because Mr. Johnson was a 
sheriff who had an automobile ac- 
cident, (what a plot!) while an- 
swering an official call. A deputy 
sheriff was riding in his car at 
the time and was injured. The 
deputy sued the sheriff, and the 
sheriff called upon his automobile 
insurance carrier to defend him. 
The latter denied coverage on the 
ground that the deputy was an 
employee of the insured. The court 
sided with the sheriff and put more 
holes in the defense than a six 
gun (which seems to fire 18 shots). 
Here was the concluding shot: 


” 


“Since we have seen the deputy 
sheriff is the employee of the 
sheriff only in relation to his official 
duties, it is reasonably certain that 
neither the plaintiff nor the defen- 
dant insurance company regarded 
him as an employee of the class 
who would be insured against in- 
jury or death under some other 
form of insurance policy issued to 
the sheriff. Nor is there any ques- 
tion that the deputy sheriff would 
not be an employee of the sheriff 
covered under a policy issued the 
sheriff under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law.” 

And now, back to Wyatt Earp. 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


County Premiums for Your State 

“County Patterns of Insurance 
Sales” is THE SPECTATOR’S newest 
marketing service book, giving pre- 
mium volume for each of more than 
3,009 counties and 260 metropolitan 
areas in selected fire, life and 
casualty lines. 

In addition, copies of individual 
state figures may be purchased at 
$5 per state, “including a one-year 
subscription to THE SPECTATOR. All 
additional states, after the initial 
$5 order, are $3 each for state only, 
or $4 with subscription to THE 
SPECTATOR. 


For Further Information Circle 2 on Card 


Insurance Commission Computer 

A slide rule computer for figur- 
ing 17% per cent commissions has 
been placed on the market by the 
Haug Computer Company. The de- 
vice consists of a rigid vinyl plastic 
sleeve with a varnished cardboard 
slide. It is 914 x 334 inches with 
easy-to-read numbers printed in 
three colors. 


For Further Information Circle 3 on Card 


Control Program for Motor Fleets 

The Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies has published a 
booklet titled “A Control Program 
for Motor Vehicle Fleets.” The 
handbook is intended for use in the 
fleet supervisor courses held 
throughout the country by colleges 
and universities in cooperation with 
the National Committee for Motor 
Vehicle Fleet Supervisor Training. 
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The booklet tells how to inaugurate 
and administer fleet safety control 
programs. Other sections review 
basic control factors, selection and 
training of drivers, 
studies, operations studies, and de- 
veloping corrective actions. 

Copies for use in approved 
courses may be obtained from the 
Accident Prevention Department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John St., N. Y. 38. 


accident 


Camera Identifies Bank Robbers 
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Photoguard Corporation has announced 
a specially designed camera for banks 
and other financial houses as a protective 
device against robbery. Not long ago a 
Photoguard camera was installed in a 
Cleveland bank. Shortly after its installation 
a hold up took place. The above photo- 
graph shows how the film recorded the 
robbery. By this means, the robbers were 
quickly identified by police and appre- 
hended within a few days. 

The electrically driven camera is hooked 
to electronic actuating components and 
sealed in a locked case. A shielded test 
light shows whether the camera's circuit is 
in order and a footage counter tallies ex- 
posed film. Its chief advantage is the per- 
manent and accurate recording of robbers’ 
actions and physical characteristics. Film 
can be processed and viewed within an 
hour by police. 


For Further Information Circle 4 on Card 


INSURANCE 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 49 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











Insurance Agency Costs 


“What It Costs to Run an 
Agency” has been published by 
Rough Notes in a 20th anniversary 
edition. The new edition shows that 
there is a wide variation in the net 
profits reported by local agents of 
comparable premium volume, in- 
dicating that some agents are 
spending money on unnecessary ex- 
penses. Data was compiled from 
questionnaires received from thou- 
sands of local agents throughout 
the United States. It gives detailed 
income, expense, and net profit fig- 
ures for agencies writing from 
$15,000 to over $1 million premiums 
annually. 

The book sells for $1.50 per copy. 


For Further Information Circle 5 on Card 


Film on Glass Breakage 
Shatterproof Glass Corporation 
has released a 16mm color-sound 
film, ““No Second Break.” Tied in 
with the recently developed insur- 
ance program of the company, the 
film illustrates to insurance com- 
Continued on page 44 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 43 


panies how costly “re-breakage”’ of 
auto glass can be reduced with 
Shatterproof’s pledge of “guar- 
anteed installation service.” 

Insurance companies reportedly 
spend $200 million each year on 
auto glass replacements. Shatter- 
proof’s new insurance program is 
designed to help insurance com- 
panies cut the amounts spent on re- 
breakage claims often due to faulty 
installation. 


For Further Information Circle 6 on Card 


Simplified Multiplication 
Comptometer Corporation’s new 

Comptograph 220M adding machine 

simplifies multiplication by print- 


ing only the two factors and the 
correct answer on two lines. Speed 
has been increased to 220 cycles per 
minute from a previous 202, for 
faster figurework. 

With the 220M, a dual-purpose 
lever locks out printing during 
cycling. For faster and more ac- 
curate checking, the final tape has 
only three figures on two lines in 
contrast with a standard 10-key 
machine with seven figures on 
seven lines. For straight addition, 
the dual-purpose lever is flipped 
back to the adding position. 


For Further Information Circle 7 on Card 


Ampto Photocopying Unit 

A multi-purpose photographic 
printer and processor, the Ampto 
“14,” has been especially designed 
to use with “slow” transfer paper. 
The machine is equipped with high 
intensity processing light so that 
even the slowest transfer negative 
paper can be used successfully. 
Under normal room light, the 
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slower the paper the less chance of 
“fogging,” the manufacturer points 
out, 

The Ampto “14” can be taken 
apart for cleaning with an ordinary 
screwdriver, and will reproduce 
from multi-colored, opaque or trans- 
parent copy. 


For Further Information Circle 8 on Card 


Personal Estate Inventory 


Institute for Business Planning 
has available an 18-page “Confiden- 
tial Estate Planning Inventory” as 
a supplement to its looseleaf serv- 
ices on life insurance and estate 
plans. The booklet is suitable for 
distribution to qualified prospects. 
Price for one to nine copies is 50 
cents each with reductions on 
larger quantities. 


For Further Information Circle 9 on Card 


Catalog Describes Record Files 


Record Files announces a 16-page 
catalog on its new line of files. 
Whether for inactive retention or 
for housing of active cards, all files 
are available with standard or nylo- 
glide bearings. Drawers in most 
files are equipped with handles 
front and back for ease in carrying. 

A new transport case enables a 
tabulating card drawer to be 
carried, like a suitcase, to another 
location without the danger of 
spilled cards. 


For Further Information Circle 10 on Card 


Recorded Sales Message 

Mavon & Company, insurance 
company managers, is offering a 45 
rpm recording made by one of their 
top agents, outlining successful 
sales tactics in the promotion of 
homeowners policies. Included with 
the record is a printed sample letter 
which has proven successful as an 
initial contact with both policy- 
holders and prospects. 


For Further Information Circle 11 on Card 


Booklet Studies Taxes 


Taxes are discussed in a new 
booklet, “The Story of Taxes,” pub- 
lished by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, as part of the nation- 
ally distributed “This Is Du Pont” 
series. The share of the nation’s 


output now going into taxes can be 
cut almost in half by 1975 if the 
tax structure is revised to en- 
courage individual accomplishment 
and sustain creative production, the 
booklet states. It further urges 
that people restrict their demands 
for government services and that 
sufficient incentive be provided to 
develop ideas and support high-risk 
ventures. 


For Further Information Circle 12 on Card 


Automatic Fire Alarm for Homes 


Zonalarm, an automatic, low-cost 
fire alarm system for large homes, 
farms, stores, motels and semi-com- 
mercial buildings, is available from 
the Edwards Company. 


Zonalarm goes into operation 
when fire starts or heat rises, 
closing thermostatic detectors on 
the ceiling. Each detector protects 
up to 400 square feet of unre- 
stricted area. 

Lighted lucite windows on a cen- 
trally located indicator panel show 
the location of the fire. Self-con- 
tained bells sound loud warning 
signals. The system switches auto- 
matically to battery operation 
should standard 115V power supply 
fail. Such failure causes a “battery- 
on” lamp to light on the indicator 
panel. When power is restored, the 
system switches back automatically. 


For Further Information Circle 13 on Card 


Speeds Sorting Operation 


Remington Rand has available a 
booklet describing the features of 
its new Vertical MultiSort, a ma- 
chine which sorts material for fil- 
ing, posting, analysis and refer- 
ence. 

Sorting starts at the front of the 
sorter and expands to the far end 
of the device as additional media 
is filed. Dividers return to origi- 
nal starting angle without atten- 
tion from the operator, assuring 
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the best sorting angle. Dividers 
also space themselves automatical- 
ly and adjust with the sorting of 
material, without the need for a 
follower-block. 


For Further Information Circle 14 on Card 


Report on Buyers’ Clinic 


Under the auspices of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, a 
three-day Insurance Buyers’ Clinic 
was conducted at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. Corporate 
risk managers discussed the rela- 
tion of the risk manager to his 
company and its internal organiza- 
tion; relations between the risk 
manager and insurance companies 
and their producers; and new in- 
surance coverages. 

Proceedings have been sum- 
marized in booklet form and are 
available from the University of 
Washington. 


For Further Information Cirele 15 on Card 


Catalog of Sales Gadgets 

The Marvic Company has issued 
a 32-page “Sales Idea Guide” which 
it is offering free. The guide lists 
thirty different direct mail en- 
closures, salesmen’s door openers 
and trade show giveaways. Such 
items as a “Four Color Pencil,” 
“The Gizmo Card,” “The Square 
Game,” “The Hot Water Worry 
Card” and others are described and 
illustrated. 


For Further Information Circle 16 on Card 


P ° 
Aluminum-Drum Duplicator 

Super-smooth for clearer copies, 
a spirit duplicator with aluminum 
drum is offered by the Speedliner 
Company. The machine prints from 
one to five colors at one time. Use 
of an aluminum casting process in 
place of steel makes for more uni- 
form pressure and longer life for 
the machine, the manufacturer 
states. 


For Further Information Circle 17 on Card 


Revised A&H Booklet 


The Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus has revised and ex- 
panded its 1954 edition of “Facts 
You Should Know about Accident 
and Health Insurance” to reflect 

Continued on page 46 
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In anybody’s book 


...a brilliant performance by the 133 members 
of our 1957 President’s Club. Membership in this 
club is achieved through outstanding records in 
performance and in quality of service to clients. 


Thirty-two are life and qualifying members, 
having earned this honor ten or more years. 
Forty-nine have earned it five or more times. 


A brilliant performance... by an outstanding 


group. 
Ss 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 








trauk E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
springdale, Conn. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, Presiden: 
INDIANAPOLIS 




















Now... 


4-DIMENSIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 


¥ The larger the amount of the policy, the 
smaller the premium per thousand 
and 


NEW AGS PLANS 


¥ Executive Disability Policy 
Guaranteed-Renewable to age 65. 
Guaranteed-Premiums. 
Level accident and sickness benefits to 
age 65. 


¥ Select Hospital & Surgical Policy 
Guaranteed - Renewable for 
life. 
Premiums subject to change 
only by class. 
No reductions in benefits 
even after age 65. 


These features are now available in 
most States. 


The LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 

















American Casualty helps you cash in on the big market for 


Professional Liability 


Insurance 


FOR: Doctors Nurses 
Accountants Druggists Opticians 


Barbers Insurance Agents Optometrists 
Beauty Salons Lawyers Pharmacists 
Dentist Morticians Veterinarians 


Write A. F. Seelig, V.P., Reading, Pa. 


FT 0129 CORD Me OFC) OF. 8 I bb 


COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 





Products and Services 


Continued from page 45 


important developments and im- 
provements in A & H coverage. 

The booklet explains terms used 
in these policies, discusses the 
most popular forms of coverage, 
and their limitations. Copies are 
available at 10 cents each, with 
fractionally lower prices for 
larger quantities. 


For. Further Information Circle 18 on Card 


wge 4 Ll . 

Life Saving” Flare Kit 
Windproof, rainproof road flare 

which is lighted with a match has 

been developed for motorists by 


Chempounders, Inc. Packaged three 
flares plus a snuffer to each kit, the 
flares are designed to provide warn- 
ing to other motorists when a car 
is stopped for repairs. 

Two flares are placed between the 
stopped vehicle and other cars. The 
third can be placed alongside the 
automobile, both as further warn- 
ing and as a source of light. Flares 
can be seen for several hundred feet 
and will burn for at least an hour. 
When snuffed out, they can be used 
over again. 


For Further Information Cirele 19 on Card 


Touch-Master Typewriter 

Developed by a team of physi- 
cists, Underwood Corporation’s 
Touch-Master typewriter was es- 
pecially designed to ease the typist’s 
work load. The company states that 
26 per cent less typing effort is re- 
quired with its new model. The 
machine is available in popular 
colors of soft green, beige and 
gray. 


For Further Information Circle 20 on Card 
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Family Circle Plan 


Maine Fidelity has announced a 
Family Circle Plan insuring the 
whole family in 
one policy. Cover- 
age consists of a 
basic unit of $5,000 
whole life on the 
husband, $1,000 
term on the wife, 
and $1,000 term to 
age 21 on each child regardless of 
the number of children. 

Should the wife die before the 
husband reaches age 65, an addi- 
tional $1,000 per unit is auto- 
matically added to his insurance. 
This added insurance terminates at 
age 65. Premium is based on hus- 
band’s age and includes double in- 
demnity and waiver of premiums. 
Policy has usual settlement options. 


For Further Information Circle 206 on Card 


Family Plan for Impaired Risks 


New York Life has announced 
expansion of its family insurance 
program which provides a “pack- 
age” of life insurance coverages for 
husband, wife and children. 

These policies have not previ- 
ously been available to husbands 
with medical impairments or en- 
gaged in hazardous occupations. 
Now “special class’ family insur- 
ance coverage has been extended to 
husbands 18 to 50 in rating classes 
A and B, or where a temporary flat 
extra premium rating of $5 or less 
is required because of medical im- 
pairments or hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

Policies and term riders issued 
under the new program contain the 
same provisions as standard family 
policies and riders. 


For Further Information Circle 207 on Card 


Family Master Plan 


Republic National Life has an- 
nounced a family master policy 
which provides double indemnity 
for the wife in the event of acci- 
dental death before her husband is 
age 65. 

The plan is available on a guar- 
anteed issue basis and provides a 
combination of life and term for 
the whole family in one contract. 
New babies are automatically in- 
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cluded in the coverage when they 
reach fifteen days of age regard- 
less of condition of health. 


For Further Information Circle 208 on Card 


New Participating Life Plan 


Bankers National has announced 
discontinuance of its preferred risk 
ordinary life policy, and has intro- 
duced a new participating Ordinary 
Life contract. Issued at the same 
rates and with the same non-for- 
feiture values as the preferred 
risk, the participating ordinary 
will be issued to both standard and 
substandard risks. Minimum 
amount issued under this plan is 
$5,000. 

Ages at issue are 10 through 70. 
Waiver of premium, full disability 
and accidental death benefits may 
be included. 


For Further Information Circle 209 on Card 


Professional Overhead Policy 
A professional overhead disabil- 
ity policy has been introduced by 
Guardian Life of 
America. Renew- 
able at the com- 
pany’s option, this 
commercial disabil- 
ity covers profes- 
sional men for loss 
from professional 


office overhead expenses incurred 
during disabilities which last more 
than thirty days, and is payable 
from the first day of disability 
up to one year. There are no bene- 
fits for disabilities which last 
fewer than thirty days. 

3enefit is a monthly indemnity 
equal to actual monthly business 
expenses for rent, taxes, wages of 
employees who are not members of 
the insured’s profession, and other 
normal office expenses. Policy is is- 
sued with $100-a-month minimum 
to $990-a-month maximum. 

Contract is available to archi- 
tects, consulting engineers, chiropo- 
dists, dentists, lawyers, physicians, 
and public accountants. It is not 
available to owners of incorporated 
businesses. 


For Further Information Circle 210 on Card 


New Group Cancer Plans 

Continental Casualty has an- 
nounced two new insurance plans 
covering cancer for employer-em- 
ployee groups. Plans automatically 
cover the employee, spouse, and all 
unmarried children under 21 years 
of age. 

One contract pays up to $5,000 
unallocated medical expense bene- 
fits for cancer which has been diag- 
nosed under laboratory inspection. 

Continued on page 48 
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A point 
we’d like 
to drive 


HEN you’re associated with 

State Life you enjoy a cooper- 
ative home office that’s constantly 
contriving new and better ways to 
make the work of an underwriter 
easier . . . more rewarding. Liberal 
compensation, extensive training 
courses, effective recruiting aids, 
more and better modern-day salable 
policies, are only a few of the advan- 
tages by which agents profit. There’s 
outstanding opportunities in 21 states 
for both types of agencies . . . pro- 
ducing and organizing. Why not get 
the facts today? No obligation. 


Dint H. Lucus—Director of Agencies 


The 
STATE LIFE 
Insurance Company 

Indianapolis 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED 1894 


| Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 47 


The first $500 is deductible, after 
which the company pays 75 per 
cent of reasonable medical expenses 
up to a maximum of $5,000. 

The other plan pays up to $1,000 
maximum at the 75 per cent rate. 

Both plans also pay up to $10,- 
000 benefits for polio and ten other 
specified dread diseases. 


For Further Information Circle 211 on Card 





WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more infor- 
mation about one or more of the 
policies or lines reviewed here, 
circle on the card between pages 
48 and 51 the number or numbers 
following those items. Write your 
name and address on the card 
and drop it in the mail. 

















are you at the 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR experienced A&S producers 


who are ready to become General Agents. 


If you are in this category, and if your present company 
can't offer you the contract you want, we urge you to inves- 
tigate Provident. 


Your investigation will show that we have the widest line 
of individual coverages available in one company anywhere, 
and an agency contract second to none. 


We have some territories open with great possibilities. 
Write in confidence to 


JAMES W. SEDGWICK, Agency Manager 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Ate 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


1887 — 70th Year —1957 











Catastrophe Protection Policy 

Chesapeake Life has announced 
a catastrophe protection plan to 
protect a family or _ individual 
against extremely high medical or 
hospital bills. Contract is available 
in three amounts, $10,000, $7,500 
and $5,000, with deductibles of 
$1,000, $500 and $300, respec- 
tively. 

The company pays 75 per cent 
of all medical or hospital expenses 
above the deductible. Policy cannot 
be cancelled solely because of 
change in physical condition of 
assured. 


For Farther Information Circle 212 on Card 


“Executive 265” 


Lincoln National Life has an- 
nounced a new group of guaran- 
teed-renewable to age 65, guaran- 
teed-premium A & § plans, featur- 
ing a disability policy providing 
level accident and sickness benefits 
to age 65. Called the Executive 265, 
the policy does not require sale of 
life insurance in conjunction with 
it, and carries a wide selection of 
waiting periods and optional life- 
time accident, principal sum and 
hospital and surgical benefits. Pre- 
mium waiver is automatically in- 

Continued on page 5! 
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Executives Bookshelf 


American Marine Insurance Book 

Four papers on marine topics make up “Proceedings 
1956,” just published by The American Marine Insurance 
Forum. Subjects discussed by various experts in this 
field are “What a Broker Expects of an Underwriter,” 
“Marine Claims and Their Handling,” “The 
Principles of Stevedoring,” and “Cotton Export Insurance 
Open Marine Cotton Policy.” 

These proceedings for 1956 represent the second year 
in which talks delivered to Forum members have been 
compiled. A limited number of copies are available at 
$1.75 a copy, plus postage. 


Insurance 


Fer Further Information Circle 284 on Card 


Report on 112 Years 

Rutgers University Press has published a history of 
Mutual Benefit Life of New Jersey, written by Mildred F. 
Stone, staff assistant to the company president. “Since 
1845” is an account of the company’s 112 years of activity 
with lively incidents and anecdotes. 

Miss Stone assisted William R. Ward, M.D., in prepar- 
ing a previous history of Mutual Benefit Life, “Down the 
which appeared in 1932. also written 
and articles for insurance 


Years,” She has 
two other 


magazines and journals. 


books, numerous 


Fer Further Information Cirele 285 on Card 


Monograph on Automatic Coding 


In January 1957, a two-day symposium on automatic 
coding devices for computers was conducted at Philadel- 
phia’s Franklin Institute. Eight papers were read with 
discussion and a question period following each delivery. 
This material has now been compiled and published by the 
Franklin Institute under the title ‘““Automatic Coding Mono 
graph No. 3.” Subjects include “Automatic Coding at G.E.” 
by Richard M. Petersen, General Electric Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; “Systems of Debugging Automatic Coding” by 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


Charles Katz, Remington Rand Univac Division, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; and “A Mechanized Approach to Automatic 
Coding” by E. C. Yowell, National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, O. 
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1957 Insurance Almanac 

The Weekly Underwriter’s 45th annual edition of “The 
Insurance Almanac” gives pertinent data on insurance com- 
panies, associations, state officials supervising insurance, 
and other useful information. Names of officers, territories 
covered, and lines written are given for 2,000 companies. 
National, state, and local insurance organizations are listed, 
together with leading agents, brokers, actuaries, and ad- 
justers. Book contains 1100 pages. 
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Book on Company Settlement Practices 


The sixteenth annual edition of Flitcraft’s “Settlement 
Options” (704 pages) covers 120 companies writing 95 
per cent of the life insurance in force in North America. 

More than 700 changes in company practices are shown. 
The book lists all options since 1900 on every policy issued 
by the largest life companies. About one hundred pages 
are devoted to supplementary tables, such as cash values 
for the first twenty years on several bases, compound in- 
terest and discount, and tables for calculation of insurance 
for mortgage protection. 
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History of the Blue Goose, International 


A fifty-year record of the Honorable Order of the Blue 
Goose, International has just been completed, with copies 
available free to members making written requests before 
the end of July. The book covers the origin and evolution 
of the organization, and contains information not pre- 
viously published. 
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Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 48 


cluded. Policy is issued in amounts 
up to $800 per month. 


For Further Information Circle 213 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 

Bankers Life of Des Moines has 
announced reductions in ratings 
based on improved mortality ex 
perience with mature military pi- 
lots. Pilots with more than 800 
hours flying experience who have 
reached age 30 may be considered 
for full aviation coverage on life 
insurance at a basic flat extra pre- 
mium of $6 per $1,000 basic insur- 
ance. Older pilots flying for pro- 
ficiency only may be considered 
for even lower ratings. 

Continental Assurance has an 
nounced an Auto-Check plan for 
paying premiums automatically 
through a checking account. Com 
pany has adopted a checkbook re 
minder, making it easy for policy 
holders to remember to deduct the 
premium amount paid each month 

Columbian National has an 
nounced a three per cent discount 
on all premiums paid in advance 

Central Life Assurance has in 
augurated the “family instalment 
group.” All the family’s pre 
miums are lumped together for di 
vision into equal instalments due 
monthly. 

General American Life has an 
nounced a new dividend scale 
Ordinary life dividends have been 
increased and a higher rate of in 
terest paid on funds left on de 
posit. Paid-up insurance additions 
purchased by annual dividends 
will become profit-sharing. 

Guardian Life of America has 
announced plans for a pre-author- 
ized check plan for monthly pay 
ment of premiums. 

Great Southern Life has an 
nounced the compound discount 
rate for premiums paid in advance 
has been increased to 3 per cent. 

Mutual of New York has an 
nounced a new discount rate of 
3’ per cent on premiums coming 
due in the first ten years from the 
date of prepayment. Rate was for 
merly 21% per cent. 
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DON’T JUMP HERMAN! 


There’s still time to check on the 


NEW GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
with the 
Republic National Life Insurance Company 


Top Commissions « Vested Renewals 
Complete Line of Life and Accident and Health 
Group e Sub-Standard e Pension Trust 
Franchise e Guaranteed Issue 


Will accept Non-Medical to $25,000.00 
for full time Agents and General Agents 


Write James W. Galloway, Associate Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


3988 NORTH CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY e DALLAS, TEXAS 


MORE THAN A BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 








May we send you our pocket-size kit on 


Hondy kit which fis in o coor poker ACCOUNTS Receivable 


contains descriptive leaflets and ap- 
plications on both coverages. One and 


Valuable Papers 


wrote $2000 in new premiums with 
Insurance? 


Accounts Receivable insurance alone! 
“Valuable Papers’ is a good com- 
panion coverage which brings bonus 
profits to your agency. Write T. Og- 
burn, Jr., V.P., Reading, Pa. 


AMERIGAN GASUALTY 


COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 








Longshoremen in Saigon, Viet Nam bring the globe-circling 
packages to the dock for inspection in that port. 


Handlers at Karachi, Pakistan, load packages into Clipper 
ship for their flight to the next stop, Beirut, Syria. 





Left to right K. J. Kearney, AIU representative, A. Coxall, 
and R. Silk, marine insurance surveyor, discuss packages’ 
condition upon arrival in London. This was the last stop 
before return of the packages to New York. 


52 


Product Feature 


Tape Council Sponsors 
Round-the-World Test Shipment 


Packed and sealed with only the minimum requirement 
of pressure-sensitive tape, a 21-inch TV tube went around 
the world and came back in working order. Five packages 
in all were shipped on a globe-circling trip by the Pressure 
Sensitive Tape Council, Glenview, Ill., in a test of paper 
and cloth sealing tapes for intensive handlings and varied 
climatic conditions. 

Boxes were unloaded and inspected at eight cities 
along their world-wide route. Official and independent 
marine insurance surveyors’ reports verified that the tapes, 
containers, and contents sustained no impairing damages 
during the voyage. Most critical item to package was the 
color TV picture tube. Returning unharmed, the tube was 
demonstrated in use at a public reception in New York. 


AIU Cooperates 


As insurers of export and import cargoes of many kinds, 
American International Underwriters cooperated in the 
test. They and other marine insurance underwriters have 
been concerned with developemnt of loss prevention 
measures, both from the insurance point of view and in 
promoting safe delivery of goods. 

Self-adhering tapes cannot be pulled from a package and 
replaced without leaving tell-tale signs, thus helping to 
prevent pilferage. Tapes, which come in many sizes and 
colors, can be applied by hand or are adaptable to almost 
any degree of automation without additional preparation. 
The tapes need no solvents or other bases, and there is 
no disposal problem. 


Received By Bea Lillie 


Packages were loaded aboard the S. S. Steel Admiral of 
the Isthmian Line at New York March 15 and were in- 
spected and photographed at San Francisco, Manila, Saigon, 
and Bangkok. They were assigned to Pan American World 
Airways at Bangkok for air shipment to Karachi, Beirut, 
London and back to New York with the same inspections 
and photography. On return to New York, the boxes were 
received at an informal ceremony by Miss Beatrice Lillie, 
a star of Mike Todd’s “Around the World in 80 Days,” 
since the packages themselves circled the world in exactly 
80 days. 
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Rising Price Spiral 


Continued from page 29 


of Life Insurance has been point- 
ing out in an extensive advertising 
campaign. 

Then in your local community 
you can talk some sense into your 
friends when the time comes to 
attend community meetings or 
vote on a bond issue to put up 
some extravagant new _ school, 
community house or swimming 
pool. Or to vote to accept Federal 
assistance in one form or another 
for such projects. Many projects 
are worth-while but most can be 
done on a much more modest scale 
than suggested. It is so easy to 
borrow and brag about your town, 
and it is so easy to take a Federal 
grant and think you are getting 
something for nothing. 

All these moves add to the de- 
mand for more money on the 
“cuff,” more demand for labor and 
material and when the need is 
not imperative, all add fuel to the 


inflation spiral from which your 
community will eventually suffer. 
So, you can add your weight to 
those “leaning against the wind” 
as Federal Reserve Bank puts it. 

But once more the eternal ques- 
tion, will you do it? Some people 
do. The State of Wisconsin re- 
cently told Washington to stop 
sending Federal money into the 
State because it could pay for its 
own projects and preferred to do 
so. The Executive Secretary of 
the Oklahoma Public Expendi- 
tures Council told a Congressional 
Committee in Washington recently 
that his State needed no Federal 
aid for school construction. 


Lower Margins 


To the stockholder the present 
price inflation means a narrowing 
of profit margins and eventually a 
decline in earnings. To all groups 
in the working force it means a 
little less value on each purchase. 
The cost of living and escalator 
wage adjustments will not com- 
pensate, merely add to the infla- 
tion pressure. To those living on 











60 John Street 








UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office 
New York City 


Casualty - Fire - Marine - Surety 











American Equitable Assurance Company 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 


Company of New York 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 
92 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


fixed income—and this includes 
those looking toward retirement 
on pensions—it means a direct 
loss of purchasing power. To sum 
up, inflation is not good for busi- 
ness nor for any of us, and any 
little check we can give it will 
help to steady the value of the 
currency and prolong prosperity. 

A “grass roots” revolt against 
the common, everyday inflation- 
ary pressures would be more to 
the point than all the hullabaloo 
against spending. Spending is a 
symptom, not a cause. The causes 
are: demands for higher wages, 
price hikes because of higher 
wages, featherbedding, fringe 
benefits, demands for more and 
more Federal help by business 
and communities, unnecessary ac- 
tivity by Government agencies in 
the midst of prosperity, most any- 
thing where the demands of one 
group start a chain reaction in 
other groups. It is all a vicious 
cycle and requires an aroused 
public opinion to stop it. Perhaps 
when inflation becomes obvious 
even to the unthinking, we will 
have that “revolt.” 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


Continued from page 33 


chores. They were under super- 
vision, and they had the examples 
of their parents or older brothers 
and sisters. Today they are off to 
school and then out on their own. 
Someone has a car and away they 
go; or someone’s mother is away 
and the crowd gathers in that 
house. A lot of youthful irrepres- 
sibility and exhibitionism may 
easily spill over into deviltry and 
hair-brained escapades. 


Reenact TV, Comics 


Or the younger ones are off to 
a playground or empty lot away 
from motherly often 
egged on by older ones, the after- 
noon ends in trouble. Even the 
little ones soak in the wild epi- 
sodes of the radio, television, and 
comic books and then go out to 
reenact them with disastrous re- 
sults. In city or country young 
folks have far more opportunity 


eyes, and 


to get into trouble than they did 
a generation ago. 

3. Adults have set a bad exam- 
ple by glorifying material things. 
Our forefathers who had little 
wealth found their satisfaction in 
simple forms of activity. Fathers 
used to build doll furniture and 
mothers made and clothed dolls. 
Boys took pride in tending family 
stock and Lacking educa 
tional opportunities, they mad 
the most of the little they had. Ali 
this built up an appreciation of 


pets. 


human resources. 

Today the family only brags 
about the family car until they 
trade it in and get a new one. They 
are apt to rate a family’s status by 
the number of home appliances 
Old things are “corny,” and new 
things a necessity to “keep up 
with the 
thrown 
break, repairs are almost an un 
known. Wastefulness is at a pre 
mium. All this compounds a set of 
false standards of what consti 
tutes success, and what life really 


Joneses.” Toys are 


away as soon as they 


is. Is it any wonder that young 


— Our Electronic Brain 


Is Here 


. 


Our IBM Type 705 Electronic Data 
Processing Machine has arrivedl—all 
60 tons of it—and has been installed. 


Seon it will be in full operation, 
doing vast volumes of routine tasks at 
fantastic speeds and stepping up our 
service both to our Field force and our 


policyholders. 


And it’s a good thing, too 


be- 


cause we are well on the wav to Five 
Billion Dollars of Life Insurance in 
Foree, and the machine would have to 


he fast to keep up. 
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sters are confused and befuddled 
and have no ideals to guide them 
in a difficult world? 


Shield Of Anonymity 

Put these ingredients togethe: 
and add to them the pressures of 
modern city life which reach fai 
into the country today and extend 
the doubtful privilege of anonym 
ity to most of them and you have 
the making of an ideal situation 
to produce irresponsible kids whi 
are easily swept into trouble. Here 
we are in an age when our eco 
nomic svstem has given us more 
material benefits than ever before, 
and our social reform has given 
better wages to more people and 
better housing, better schools, and 
better amusements than man ever 
had. In the midst of this advance 
why do we have growing delin 
quency? The reformer quickly 
points out that there is still eco- 
nomic distress and poverty, still 
poor housing, and still inadequate 
education. Does investigation con 
firm this answer? 

Some 


intensive studies have 


ee FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 
ALL FORMS CASUALTY 
AVIATION 
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been made of the relation between 
juvenile delinquency and poverty, 
housing, and mixed population, 
and the fact is that there is no 
real correlation them. 
Some of the poorest housing areas 


between 


in certain cities have low delin- 
quency rates. This is true also for 
housing and mixed populations. In 
fact it is not unusual for delin- 
quency rates to be higher in sub- 
urban sections than in so-called 
bad city districts. 


Attitude Important 


however, 
have found that there is a corre- 
lation delinquency and 
the attitude of the individual to- 
ward his living conditions and his 
family vital 
issue is not lives or 
what he has, but how he and his 
family they have. 
The important factor is this per- 
sonal attitude. 


These same studies, 


between 


circumstances. The 
where he 


react to what 


Here we have some hope; there 
are actually more young people in 
bad surroundings who are grow- 
ing up to be good men and women 
than bad. More 
broken homes turn out good than 
bad. The surroundings don’t damn 
the person; they challenge him 
and put him to test. As Dr. Shel- 
don Glueck, the great criminolo- 
gist of Harvard Law School, says, 
“You can’t take young folks out of 
poor homes or bad environment; 
they have to learn to grow up 
where they are and overcome their 
handicaps.” 


youngsters in 


The answer lies in giving the 
individual boy and girl the inner 
strength with which they can 
make They must be pre- 
pared to meet the pressures of 
modern life as difficult as it is. 
We can’t make them good by act 
of Congress or state law. This is 


good. 


the same job that has always 
faced people. Young folks must be 
given the training and character 
education to become men and 
women where they are. That has 
to be done for each individual, 
one at a time, as he needs help. 
To do this we have developed 
three institutions—the home, the 
church, and the school. 

These three institutions are the 
heart of our system of developing 
men and women adequate for the 
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times. Yet each of these contrib- 
utes only a part of the job. In the 
final analysis, each boy and girl 
will need a different set of influ 
ences and opportunities to achieve 
his or her best development. Con- 
tributions from all three ought to 
be the best, but finally the job is 
an individual one—one which the 
youngster has to do for himself 
or herself. And the best aid he o1 
she can get is the counsel of a 
wise, sympathetic older person. 
The thing that lends encourage 
crime 
and delinquency is the fact that 


ment in this fight against 


young people are our best allies. 
Young folks 
body; they want to grow up to be 


want to be some 
respected and decent. All we need 
to do to turn the tide is to give 
them a chance to learn to under- 
stand themselves in this compli- 
cated world, and set their ideals 


to achieve success. 


Give Them Ideals 


And they will not work alone in 
this undertaking. Young 
will stand together for good just 
as willingly as they do for trouble 


people 


In fact the challenge to be right 
is far stronger than that to be 
wrong. If older people will lend 
a hand and provide the help, 
young folks will rally to ideals 
and change the trend that has 
raised juvenile delinquency in re- 
cent years. 

Juvenile crime can be prevented 
by giving young folks an under- 
standing of themselves and the 
world around them. They can be 
given the purposes that will en- 
able them to turn their activity to 
good instead of bad ends. Once 
they see the goal and know how 
they can achieve their ideals, the 
pressures to do right can be as 
strong as those that have gotten 
them into trouble. 

Right now it is going to take a 
lot of individual help from adults 
who care. But that can be worth 
all the time and effort. It can give 
us a new generation dedicated to 
ideals which have 
the dream of Americans. It can 
bring the new day when our prob- 
lems of leadership in these trou- 
blesome days will be met. And, 


always been 


incidentally, it will be a lot easier 
on our pocketbooks. 
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"marketing briefs 


Babies Mean Business 


Consider the more than 11,500 
American babies who will be born 
today. Think of the more than 
4300 marriages that will take place 
today. Whatofthe families of the4,- 
300 Americans who will die today? 

Each of these fundamental events 
sets in motion a long unwinding 
series of developments. Nothing 
can ever be the same in those fami- 
lies—or in the economy that must 
meet their needs. 

People make markets; people are 
markets. As our population grows, 
so the business population grows. 

Based on a Dun & Bradstreet 
formula of one business firm for 
every 40 persons, we can project a 
total of 4.5 million business firms 
serving our 180 million population 
within three years—1960! 

As insurance marketers, what 
are our plans to service the 180 
million population, or, for that 
matter, a 4.5 million business popu- 
lation? Unlike manufacturing es- 
tablishments which can change a 
management policy quickly, insur- 
ance management must plan ahead 
five to ten years, stake out its 
course—and stick with it. 


Guessing On 1960 


Residential construction, now a 
million units a year, will be up- 
wards of 1.6 million units shortly 
after 1960. Considering the impli- 
cations of the political concept that 
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“a little inflation is a good thing” 
(to which we do not subscribe, in- 
cidentally), it would seem logical 
to assume that the cost of the aver- 
age home will continue to rise. 

More and more expensive house- 
hold items will continue being pur- 
chased. For the first time in his- 
tory, we are living in an era of 
mass taste. As never before, the 
mass market has—and can afford 
—the sort of standards the class 
market uses. 

In 1957 the alert agent has al- 
ready begun to point out the poten- 
tial loss on household equipment. 
By 1960, there will be more sales 
credence in providing the more ex- 
pensive forms of multi-peril pro- 
tection. 





Pat, Rate 
"| slipped a tranquilizer pill in his coffee at 
lunch .. . he was the happiest fellow | ever 
sold a policy to!" 


ee 


By MEL BLACKBURN, CPCU 


Extensive home ownership— 
more than 60 per cent of all fami- 
lies — means an increasingly sig- 
nificant market for Mortgage Life. 

By 1960, we will have researched, 
developed and sold a personal multi- 
line package of Automobile, modi- 
fied Homeowners, Mortgage Life 
and Disability Income. It will be 
packaged attractively, priced realis- 
tically, financed conveniently, and 
sold to a $7,500 breadwinner in a 
$15;000 home. 

By 1960, we will have discovered 
that there are compulsive drives on 
the part of the consumer to buy 
insurance as well as on the sales- 
man to sell it. We will have per- 
ceived these motivations, evaluated 
them, and be in the process of veri- 
fying them. We will be on the 
threshold of making a major con- 
tribution to the American economy. 

We will have learned that when 
the public dictates, you listen. You 
will give them, not approximately, 
but exactly what they want. 


More Guesses 


The United States is about to 
embark on the greatest expansion 
in history. Assuming any world or 
local condition, except economic 
collapse, which would sap much of 
the strength of fire and casualty 
companies, insurance management 
must ready itself to serve an 
abundant—and rapidly changing— 
new market. 
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Average household income is 
trending upward from $4,500- 
$5,000, as at present, to $6,500- 
$7,000 within a few years. The 
public will have much more money 
available for long-term saving and 
investment. A major question now 
facing the insurance business is 
whether or not it will receive its 
share of increased wealth. 

Much fire and casualty is obliga- 
tory. There will, of course, be a 
great expansion in these lines—but 
the compulsory nature of such busi- 
ness must be recognized. If there 
were a serious business contrac- 
tion, much of the strength of fire 
and casuality lines would be dis- 
sipated. 

Life insurance is the great asset 
builder of the insurance business. 
A company which desires to grow 
must, in 1957, devote much time to 
its life lines—the hardest to sell 
—yet, strangely the lines most 
desired by a_ security - motivated 
public. 


Still Guessing 


Think on the immediate future 
of the American economy and what 
it means to the insurance business. 

Here are really great industries: 

1—Electronics. 
2—Nuclear energy. 
3—Chemicals. 
4—Oil. 

The alert insurance management 
will devise programs to serve the 
changing industrial pattern of 
America. 


Three Guesses 


A. With a larger percentage of 
high school graduates going to col- 
lege, Educational Life is in increas- 
ing demand; 

B. The Negro population of some 
16 million is an increasingly lucra- 
tive market; 

C. Young people (under 35) are 
budget conscious and “switchers.” 
They are blossoming in every 
American community. They are 
most receptive to an approach com- 
bining quality product, low cost, 
and personal service. Insurance 
agents must now demonstrate their 
efficiency in a most impressive way 
to save a client money and at the 
same time improve his protection. 
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nnually, since 1934, the Equitable Life Insurance 

Company of Iowa has recognized, by its Master 
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the Equitable Life of Iowa’s leading agency 
organizations. 
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Gift Tax May Lurk Behind Estate Plans 


By CHARLES L. KOPP 


Assistant Counsel, Pacific Mutual Life 


HEN estate owners seek to 
minimize by all proper steps 
the incidence of the Federal Es- 
tate Tax upon their inevitable 
death, they must not lose track of 
the Federal Government’s other 
companion tax, the Federal Gift 
Tax. This tax is deliberately in- 
tended by the Congress to serve 
as an adjunct to the Federal Es- 
tate Tax by reaching transfers of 
property by the estate owner dur- 
ing his lifetime to remove such 
property from his gross estate. 
The Federal Gift Tax can touch 
life insurance in three different 
ways: at the time of a gift of a 
policy, through the gift of pre- 
miums, and even by a gift of pol- 
icy proceeds. The same general 
principles applicable to life insur- 
ance also govern corresponding 
transactions on annuity contracts. 


Gift of Policy 

A life policy constitutes a piece 
of property and it may therefore 
be the subject of a gift. If a donor 
gives up his ownership in an ex- 
isting policy without receiving 
adequate or full consideration in 
money or money’s worth, he there- 
by makes a gift of the value of 
the policy. It is, of course, possi- 
ble to relinquish a portion of his 
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ownership rights without making 
a measurable gift. The test is the 
amount of power retained by the 
donor to revest the economic bene- 
fit of the policy in himself or his 
estate, to change the beneficiaries 
or their proportionate interests. It 
is immaterial whether the policy 
is on the life of the donor or an- 
other so long as the donor is the 
owner. 

Where the gift is direct to the 
donee, outright and unconditional, 
it is a gift of “present interest’”’ 
entitling the donor to the $3,000 
annual gift tax exclusion. How- 
ever, where a restriction is put 
on the donee’s right to the use, 
enjoyment of the 
policy, the gift is one of “future 
interest,” denying the donor the 
exclusion. 


possession or 


A transfer of a policy into a 
revocable trust is no gift at all. 
However, a transfer into an ir- 
revocable trust can be a gift of a 
present or future interest to the 
beneficiary of the trust, depend- 
ing upon the terms of the trust 
itself. 

The value of a gift consisting 
of an existing life policy is not 
the cash surrender value but the 
“replacement cost” as provided in 
the Federal Gift Tax regulations. 


Upon the completion of any such 
gift,. United States Treasury De- 
partment Form 938 “Life Insur- 
ance Statement” should be secured 
from the home office of the insurer 
and attached to donor’s Gift Tax 
Return, Form 709. The donee re- 
ports the gift on Form 710. 


Gift of Premiums 

As all good donees know, one of 
the nicest gifts of all is cash. This 
is essentially what happens when 
an insured pays a premium on a 
policy he does not own. The bene- 
ficiary is other than the donee’s 
estate and he has no power to re- 
vest the economic benefit of the 
policy in himself or his estate, or 
to change the beneficiaries or their 
proportionate benefits. The gift is 
complete at the time of the pay- 
ment of the premiums, 
though the policy owner or bene- 
ficiary must survive the insured 
to receive the full proceeds. 

It is not essential that the payor 
of the premiums be the insured, 
provided someone else is the own- 
er. The payment of premiums by 
a wife on her husband’s insur- 
ance, which he owns and which is 
payable to his estate, is a gift to 
the husband. 

The payment of premiums will 
be a gift of a present interest if 
the owner has a present interest 
in the policy, or a gift of future 
interest if he has not. Therefore, 
the $3,000 annual exclusion will 
be available for gifts of premiums 
only if the owner of the insurance 
has a present ownership interest 
in the policy. 


even 


The value of the gift is the 
amount of the premium paid, and 
the proof is the cancelled check or 
premium receipt held by the donor. 
Form 938 Federal Gift Tax Life 
Insurance Statement is not appro- 
priate and should not be issued by 
the insurer. 


Gifts of Proceeds 

Even upon the maturity of a 
life policy the payment of the 
proceeds may constitute a gift. 
The obvious example is the ma- 
turity of an endowment where the 
revocable beneficiary is someone 
other than the insured or other 
premium payor. 

A somewhat less obvious gift 
occurs where three parties are in- 
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volved—the insured, the policy 
owner, and a revocable benefici- 
ary. The right of the policy owner 
to revoke the beneficiary designa- 
tion is cut off by the death of the 
insured, and thus completes a gift 
from such policy owner to the 
beneficiary. The gift is not a tax 
free inheritance from the insured. 

Here the value is the full 
amount of the proceeds and would 
be established for Federal Gift 
Tax purposes by the completion of 
Form 938. 

With respect to community prop- 
erty life insurance upon a _ hus- 
band’s life, a special problem in- 
volving the gift of proceeds arises 
because of the vested interest of 
the surviving wife. In most com- 
munity property states such sur- 
viving wife can set aside, at least 
to the extent of her one-half in- 
terest, the gratuitous designation 
of a third party beneficiary of a 
life policy purchased from com- 
munity funds. If the surviving 
wife does not interfere with the 
payment of such proceeds, she is 
deemed by the gift tax regulations 
to have made a gift to the bene- 
ficiary of her one-half! Again the 
donor has got to dig down into her 
jeans to find the tax money. 

This rule has been expressly ap- 
plied by the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice to the community property 
laws of Louisiana and Texas, and 
probably will be applied to Cali- 
fornia because of many cases 
strongly supporting the vested 
rights of the surviving wife fol- 
lowing the early leading case of 
New York Life Insurance Company 
vs. Bank of Italy (1923) 60 Cal. 
App. 602, 214 Pac. 61. 

The biggest problem with all of 
these gift tax situations is that 
the “gift” is not discovered until 
after it’s been completed and 
there’s nothing left for the poor 
doner to do but to pay the tax. 
This, of course, reaches its most 
ridiculous extreme in the gift of 
proceeds cases. 

However, if the possibility of 
immediate or later gifts resulting 
from the estate plan is foreseen, 
the plan may be modified so as to 
minimize the gift tax by the ju- 
dicious use of the $30,000 life- 
time “specific” exemption of the 
donor and the $3,000 annual ex- 
clusion per donee. 
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Mid-1957 

Here’s where we seem to be at 
this moment: 

We’ve got to catch the busy man 
this year if we’re going to make 
money. With tightening credit, 
money is worth more—time is 
worth more, too. 

Successful men must accomplish 
more in less time than ever before. 
If you can save time for the people 
you do business with, you will 
also save time for yourself. 

Complete, efficient services, con- 
veniently located, are modern 
time-savers. Streamline your ser- 
vices. Item: The insurance busi- 
ness urgently needs larger park- 
ing lots—easy to get in and out of 
quickly—and_ offices that are 
handy for customers as well as 
employees. 

Do your homework. Know in ad- 
vance the value of your service. 
Know the extent of coverage in 
contracts and endorsements. Item: 
When your client outlines his 
needs, give him contracts that fit 
his requirements. Also have ready 
for him a modern payment plan 
that will make such protection a 
reality. 


More Time—More Money 


Policywriting, billing and ser- 
vicing clients are all being reor- 
ganized to operate efficiently and 
smoothly—there is no longer any 
place for haphazard office systems 
which are time consuming and of- 
ten fruitless. 


Growth and expansion are the 
trends. Prepare now to service 
even more accounts, more policies, 
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broader policies, higher limits, 
higher premiums—all represent- 
ing more productive use of sales 
time. 

Make internal organizational 
changes which will enable you to 
grow with your community and 
gain your share of market. 

To compete in the insurance 
business these days, you must put 
your emphasis on service. For the 
man who never “has time” to see 
you, do something. Arouse his in- 
terest by demonstrating that your 
service is better—can save him 
time. 

Improve your service to your 
present customers. Eliminate 
wasted, or poorly rewarded, effort 
in behalf of poor accounts. Adopt 
a publicity plan that will help you 
land the new ones as well as hold 
the old ones. 

There’s a lot of new business 
coming down the road—if we are 
ready for it. 


Time-Saver 


It no longer appears realistic in 
today’s market to build up a 
named peril assortment of insur- 
ances. There’s too much danger 
of missing an important cause of 
future loss. 

What is needed—and what you 
now have—is protection on a com- 
prehensive basis—protection of 
property against all hazards of 
loss with a few essential exclu- 
sions—for a cost commensurate 
with risk exposure. These costs 
are further modified by modern 
efficiencies in increasing the size 
of market and spreading risks 


through more readily acceptable 
insurance packages. 

Although your businessmen cli- 
ents are always studying how to 
improve sales to beat last year’s 
figures, they are particularly con- 
cerned right now with their first- 
half profit position. 

Circularize your commercial ac- 
counts and prospects. Tell them 
you are analyzing their insurance 
programs in the light of latest de- 
velopments. You are helping them, 
with your professional knowledge, 
to increase profits by reducing 
costs, by eliminating sources of 
catastrophic loss, and by inte- 
grating an otherwise time-wasting 
(which is to say “profit consum- 
ing”) method of random purchase 
of insurance. 


Example 


A small city stationer (Connec- 
ticut) was mystified by the insur- 
ance “program” on his stock. He 
had 15 fire policies through eight 
local agents. (Anyone who ever 
brought up the subject was, of 
course, able to write an additional 
$2,000, even $3,000.) 

Finally overwhelmed by the 
space consumed by these legal 
documents in his safe—as well as 
the constant occurrence of pre- 
mium notices — he squawked: 
“Now, here’s a hell of a way to 
run a business. In paper, I’m ac- 
customed to buying and selling a 
quantity of a given quality for a 
price. What’s so different about in- 
surance?” 

One of the eight local agents 
came up with the answer—Com- 
mercial Property Coverage. Pre- 
viously, he had an $8 single line 
customer. Now, he has a $2,500 
multiple line client. 

Strange, too, isn’t it, that Mr. 
Merchant has no special concern 
over the possible loss of business 
from the seven other local insur- 
ance agents? Actually, it’s not 
strange at all. Stationers—like 
insurance agents—go where they 
get the best deal. 


Moral 


In addition to price and quality, 
what is your delivery date? When 
I need your product, what do you 
have to offer? 
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Company News 


Continued from page 27 


the American International Un- 
derwriters Association. AIU will 
act as manager of U.S.F.&G.’s 
foreign business, excluding Can- 
ada, Puerto Rico, Panama and 
the Canal Zone, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. 

Southern New England Adjust- 
ment Bureau has merged with 
Bliss & Cole, fire adjusters and 
building appraisers. Both organ- 
izations have moved to new 
quarters in Hartford, Conn. 


Life Insurance Investors has an- 
nounced plan to become an 
open-end mutual fund for con- 
tinuous” selling of company 
shares upon completion of legal 
registration requirements. Pre- 
viously, fund was open-end for 
redemptions only, having a fixed 
capital. J. C. Bradford & Co. 
will become national distributor 
for the shares. the kind of agents we want; 


Life Insurance Agency Manage- the kind of business that 
ment Association has announced 
that Loyal Protective Life has 
become a member company. New A bulwark of our company since 1799. 
associates are African Home 
Trust and Insurance, Cape 
Town, South Africa, and Mitsui 
Mutual, Tokyo, Japan. with our agents and assureds: 


The kind of agency you operate; 


will do us both the most good. 


One of the three characteristics of our relationship 


American General, Houston, QUALITY-INTEGRITY=-FRIENDLINESS 
Texas, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Surety Associa- 
tion of America. 

The Public Life, Clayton, Mo., PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 
has been incorporated and au- : ; INSURANCE COMPANY 
thorized to issue 1,000 shares : 


/ 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, R. }. 
of $100 par value common stock. 





OBJECTION: “My life insurance program is complete.” 


ANSWER: “Let’s talk Standard’s REAP!” 


(RETIREMENT EQUITY ACCUMULATION PROGRAM) 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona @ California * Delaware 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. Florida * Georgia Illinois + Indiana + Kentucky + Maryland 


i i a | M e Ohio @ P | 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ichigan @ Missouri ew Mexico iT.) ennsylvania 
Tennessee @ Virginia ® West Virginia © D. of C. © Hawaii 
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Mortality Table 


Continued from page 36 


of the Society of Actuaries, of 
which I was named Chairman, in- 
cluded actuarial officers of both 
stock and mutual companies. 

The Society committee held a 
number of meetings during the 
late summer of 1956. At all times 
the N.A.I.C. Subcommittee was 
kept fully apprised of our work, 
and suggestions were made freely 
to us by the N.A.I.C. Subcommit- 
tee. A joint meeting of the two 
groups was held. The Society com- 
mittee made its report to the mem- 
bership of that organization in the 
form of a panel discussion at the 
annual meeting held on November 
13, 1956. 

Prior to the meeting, memo 
randa indicative of the form of 
the recommendation likely to be 
made by the committee had been 
placed in the hands of the mem 
bers of that organization. These 
memoranda contained full details 
of Table X17 recommended to the 
N.A.LC. as a suitable basis for 
valuation of ordinary policies. A 
written report of the 
committee was made available 
promptly to the companies and to 
the Commissioners. 


Society 


Hearings Held 


When the N.A.I.C. met in Miami 
on November 30, 1956, there was 
submitted to them the Report of 
its Life Insurance Committee rec- 
ommending adoption of Table X17. 
Both the Subcommittee and the 
Life Insurance Committee had 
held hearings at Miami. At these 
hearings appearances were made 
by Mr. B. M. Anderson on behalf 
of the ALC and LIAA and on be- 
half of the company organizations 
by representatives of individual 
companies. My own. statements 
were limited to those appropriate 
to my status as chairman of the 
Society committee which had as- 
sisted the N.A.I1.C. committee in 
the production of Table X17. 

After an extended debate, in- 
cluding debate on the legality of 
one of the meetings of the Life 
Insurance Committee, the Associa- 


tion referred the matter back to 
that committee for further con- 
sideration. The matter was com- 
plicated not only by the nature of 
the project but also by objections 
to the proposed permanent name 
of the table on the part of some 
who objected to any name which 
might cast doubt upon the con- 
tinued validity of the CSO table 
and by a suggestion that probably 
the table should be made manda- 
tory. | At the N.A.I.C. meeting in 
Atlantic City last month, the com- 
missioners accepted the Life In 
surance Committee’s recommenda 
tion to defer action on the mor 
tality table until the December 
meeting of N.A.I.C.—the editors. | 

Now, as to the table itself. It 
was constructed from the mortal- 
ity experience of companies, ex- 
cluding the first five policy years 
of experience, from 1950-54 and 
included a very high percentage 
of all life 
More than 40 companies were in- 
volved. The total experience was 
more than twice as large as that 
included in the CSO table. This 
experience was then enriched with 
a substantial margin for the rea- 
sons I propose to give now. 


insurance in force. 


In order to make the table suit- 
able for general use, it was nec- 
essary to recognize the following: 
extremely favorable mortality dur- 
ing the period 1950-54 due in part 
to the absence of wars, epidemics 
and depression and the wide 
availability of medical facilities; 
a trend on the part of companies 
toward the liberalization of un- 
derwriting rules; the inclusion of 
a substantial amount of data upon 
paid-up policies in the underlying 
statistics; a possibility that the 
table might tend toward use as a 
male table in view of a trend 
toward age set back for females; 
and variations in mortality expe- 
rience by company as a result of 
differing proportions of business 
as classified by sex, marital status, 
residence, occupation or medical 
and non-medical. This recogni- 
tion was given through modifica- 
tion of the average 
rates. 


experience 


It may be proper at this point 
to take some cognizance of some 
of the discussion that took place 
within the committee as to the 
practical considerations which 


had to be taken into account. The 
special committee had in mind 
specifically a table that was de 
signed primarily for use as a per 
missive valuation basis. At the 
same time, it could not ignore the 
possibility of additional uses to 
which it might be put. Further, it 
could not ignore the practical con 
siderations that give rise to the 
consideration of a new table at 
this time. Beyond this, it could 
not ignore the needs of companies 
of all kinds, whether issuing par- 
ticipating or non - participating 
policies. Practicalities of the cur- 
rent situation were very definitels 
taken in mind, and decisions natu- 
rally were made so as to reflect 
the needs of various segments of 
the business. 


Low and High Enough 


The rates of mortality in any 
new table produced at this time 
should be sufficiently low so that 
the net premiums resulting there 
from will fall below gross premi 
ums currently charged by well 
managed insurance companies and 
which are recognized as adequate 
under existing conditions. They 
must be sufficiently high at all 
ages to cover the actual experi 
ence year by year of any reason 
ably well-operated company. There 
must be margins sufficiently wide 
to throw off mortality savings otf 
reasonable amounts, so that the 
traditional dividend patterns of 
participating policies will not be 
unduly altered. It must be a safe 
table in that aggregate reserves 
of companies will not be unduls 
diminished nor so increased as ti 
alter earnings margins adversely 
Our committee felt that Table 
X17 met these requirements. 

In the presentation of the table 
to the N.A.LC., I made this state- 
ment as to the nature and effect 
of Table X17. 

“1. The table is not designed as 
a basis for the calculation of pre- 
mium rates. 

’ “2. The table is suitable as a 
valuation basis for standard ordi- 
nary insurance. The margins over 
and above current mortality expe- 
rience appear adequate in that the 
amount thrown off by 
should be in excess of current 
costs of mortality. The level of 


reserves 
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reserves, While lower by a small 
percentage for representative com- 
panies than similar reserves cal- 
culated under the 1941 CSO table 
are nevertheless as high generally 
aus those produced by the Ameri 
can Experience Table, still in use 
for policies issued prior to 1948. 

“3. The table, if used in the cal 
culation of non-forfeiture bene 
fits, will 
slightly lower than those on the 
1941 CSO table and the 
of extended insurance granted, it 


produce cash _ values 


periods 


companies take advantage of the 
130 per cent factor provided foi 
in the 


legislation proposed by 


your subcommittee, will be no 


longer than those currently 
granted by most companies. 

“4. The margins in the table are 
such that when the table applied 
to the 
which 
mortality data, their average ratio 


companies 
underlying 


business of 


provided the 


of actual to expected mortality is 
85 per cent and the mortality of 
each company was fully covered. 
“5. The nature of the table is 
sucn, that if any companies chose 
to use it for participating insur- 
ance, the traditional patterns of 
dividend 
preserved. 


distribution would be 
“6. Use of the table will solve 
the deficiency reserve problem, at 
least for some years, and minimize 
it for a great many vears more, 
even if mortality should improve 
further at a very rapid rate.” 
After much discussion it has 
been concluded that the ALC 
should take no position yet and 
that further discussion is appro 
It is anticipated that the 
subject will be taken up for fur 


priate. 


ther study at committee meetings 
of the organization and that it 
will be placed on the annual meet- 
ing program in October. 

In recognition of this decision 
and without prejudice to the mer- 
its, the ALC and LIAA instructed 
their staffs to recommend to the 
N.A.LC. that final action on the 
table be deferred until the Decem- 
ber, 1957, meeting in order to per 
mit wider discussion throughout 
the business. Since approval 
would need to be implemented by 
legislation and the legislative year 
of 1957 is practically over, the ele- 
ment of urgency, which was im- 
portant to the proponents last De 
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cember, is no longer of impor- 
tance now. 

There the matter stands at this 
time. The problem is an important 
one. It is being discussed at 
meetings of the Society of Actu- 


aries, commissioners’ groups, local 


actuarial clubs and _ insurance 
gatherings. It has technical, op- 
erating, competitive and politica! 
implications. I am confident there 
will be extensive discussion ovel 
a broad area from now until De 
cember. 


me Woe fue with infidonce 


HOME 


OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 





tdward D. Brown, Jr. 
CHICAGO 


BROWN and RICHARDSON 
BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON 


Consulting Actuaries 


Jean Conrad 


Robert A. Richardson 
CLEVELAND 











Consulting Actuaries 
Accountants 





E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 
Phila. 6, Penna. 








Gold Topped Walking Canes have been presented to top Life of Georgia Agents 
and Staff Managers for outstanding performance in sales and service of life 
insurance. Receiving the Gold Cane Awards are, |. to r.: G. W. Clark, Agent; 


H. P. Johnston, Agent (now Staff Mer. 


; J. L. Mooneyhan, Staff Mgr.; J. C. 


Simmons, Agent (now Staff Mgr.); Rankin M. Smith, Vice President for Field 
Operations, who presented the awards; G. F. Hudson, Staff Mgr.; L. B. Wiley, 


Agent; John Kilgore, Staff Mgr. (now Dist. Mgr.); W. 


J. Turpin, Staff Mgr. 
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The Last Word 


Continued from page 31 


You can then have the manager 
and everyone else involved look 
over this summary and initial it 
so that you can return to your 
home office with a confirmed un- 
derstanding between yourself, the 
hotel and any others involved. 
This is especially important—if 
the hotel later fails to carry out 
any of its original agreements. 
There can be no doubt that you 
had them settled on the occasion 
of this visit. 

Arrangements for gratuities are 
an extremely important part of 
your budget. If it is your policy 
to pay all of the gratuities, take 
the time to establish a plan with 
the hotel or resort. For example, 
if the rate for three meals in an 
American Plan hotel is $22.50 dou- 
ble per day, a gratuity of $2.50 
per day per couple is reasonable 
and generally acceptable. On this 
basis, however, make it very clear 
that this isn’t a guarantee. You 
need this as a hedge against the 
possibility of poor dining room 
service. The management. will 
then be willing to make this very 
clear to their own staff. 

If gratuities are left to indi- 
vidual qualifiers, it’s a very good 
idea to suggest an amount to them 
in a letter sent out in advance of 
the convention. European Plan ho- 
tels will suggest 10 per cent to 15 
per cent of the price of the meal, 
depending on the section of the 
country in which the hotel is lo- 
cated. Most American Plan ho- 
tels can suggest an appropriate 
amount for each meal. You had 
best make it clear that you want 
to know the amount that will guar- 
antee good service and not an 
amount the captain or maitre d’ 
happens to think is sufficient. 


You'll Need 
Generals and Privates 


Definite duty assignments at the 
hotel are of utmost importance. It 
doesn’t pay to leave anything to 
chance. The best plan is a com- 
plete written assignment of du- 
ties. It’s very important that you 
don’t count on anyone to fulfill 
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these duties whose responsibility 
it is to spend considerable time 
visiting your convention quali- 
fiers. It’s imperative that most of 
these assignments be carried out 
at a certain time on a certain day 
—they cannot be put off. Conse- 
quently, you will need at least two, 
and probably four, full-time work- 
ers who can devote all their ener- 
gies to these assignments. 


You Can't Operate 
Without Supplies 


It takes a lot of supplies to han- 
dle a convention, especially if you 
have business sessions. Of course, 
you don’t want to carry the entire 
home office with you, but it’s bet- 
ter to have some things you don’t 
need than arrive on the scene and 
find you have forgotten some im- 
portant items. It is recommended 
that you go over your memo to the 
hotel and your duty assignments 
very carefully, determining exact- 
ly the supplies you will need. List 
them carefully and study your 
shipping plan. 

If you are holding your meeting 
at a large hotel or resort, be sure 
to find out in advance to whom 
you should address your supplies. 
It may sound ridiculous, but we’ll 
wager that there are convention 
supplies hidden in the far corners 
of hotels all over this country. 

If you are shipping to Canada, 
Mexico, etc., you will run into 
some problems with Customs. Be 
very sure that you find out about 
these details in advance. The ho- 
tel will be glad to help you make 
the necessary arrangements. 


You've Got to Have 
A Big Black Book 


It has been our experience that 
it takes at least an inch and one- 
half binder to hold all of the ma- 
terial related to a convention. 

If you will prepare tabs for each 
section and divide all of your ma- 
terial into these sections, it will 
be most helpful. It is suggested 
that the book contain all the cor- 
respondence you have had with 
the hotel and with your own quali- 
fiers so that you will not leave 
anything to chance. 

In particular, we recommend 
that every memo—no matter how 
unimportant it may seem at the 
time—be placed in the book or 


stapled to one of the pages. The 
smallest detail can become very 
important as you carry out your 
arrangements or at the time you 
complete payment of your ac- 
counts. 

After the convention is over you 
will find that the book has served 
as your “Bible” and that it will be 
extremely helpful in summarizing 
all the events at the meeting. 


“The Best Laid Plans" 

Let’s face it... you can plan 
every single detail. You can work 
hard and long ... but there are 
bound to be some pitfalls. You 
are dealing with people, and peo- 
ple are unpredictable. Maybe a 
few suggestions about some of the 
things that can happen will help 
you face your own problem with 
less stress and strain. 

“They’ve gone off and left me.” 
There are some people who just 
can’t get anywhere on time, and 
you will find that your best plan 
is to let them miss the boat rather 
than hold up the entire group. 

As a precaution, however, it will 
pay you to use the services of bell- 
boys and members of your own 
staff to announce departures of 
buses, boats, etc., and above all, 
show people how to get to the 
place where they should be. You 
can write books and make a thou- 
sand announcements, but when 
your people are ready to board a 
boat that is two blocks away, you'll 
have to show them how to get 
there. 

Watch out for balconies and al- 
coves. When you select a meeting 
room be sure to notice if there is 
a baleony, especially of the type 
that goes all the way around the 
room and has doors opening on to 
it from the second floor or mez- 
zanine. It would be hard to esti- 
mate how many business sessions 
have been interrupted by curious 
hotel guests or small children who 
delight in walking out on bal- 
conies and discussing the view. 

Try the recreational activities 
yourself ... first. If your plans 
include an excursion boat trip, for 
example, take the trip yourself 
first. You may find that it isn’t at 
all what you had in mind, and it 
will certainly pay you to find this 
out in advance. Check all of the 
recreational activities so that you 
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will know the kind of clothing you 
will need, and have all of the in- 
formation about these facilities. 


Audit recreational activities 
daily. If you are involved in a 
number of expensive recreational 
activities that are not under hotel 
control, it will pay you to make a 
daily audit. These expenses can 
really mount up. 

Nice old ladies can be danger- 
ous. And it isn’t just elderly la- 
dies—there are older men who 
will growl and complain about 
convention delegates. As a pre- 
caution it may prove helpful to 
get acquainted with the security 
officers of the hotel and have an 
understanding with them that 
within reasonable limits your peo- 
ple shouldn’t be bothered if they 
want to stay up a little later than 
they do at home. 


“Tl be glad to take pictures for 
you.” Don’t fall into this trap. 
Chances are you have several 
qualifiers at your convention who 
are amateur photographers. They 
will be delighted to take the con- 
vention pictures for you. Well, 
just remember—their pictures are 
fine to supplement your prints, but 
don’t depend on them to do the 
job. Picture taking is a big re- 
sponsibility and you want your 
photographer there when you need 
him. 

The hotel bulletins and events 
boards can toss you. You may be 
better off to have nothing put on 
the boards. However, if you are 
using a very large hotel, especi- 
ally in a big city, you will need 
these announcements. In this case, 
find out who is in charge of the 
boards and check with him regu- 
larly. You’ll never know the trou- 
ble you will have if a 9 a.m. event 
is posted for 10 a.m. 


The Last Word 


We have not intended to develop 
a pessimistic attitude toward con- 
ventions. Fortunately, no one con- 
vention could be confronted with 
all of the pitfalls we have men- 
tioned, but the facts are that all 
of them have occurred at one time 
or another, and we merely intend 
to remind you that the planning of 
a sales convention is a serious and 
expensive bit of business. 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 10 


has joined the staff of Milliman 
& Robertson, consulting actu- 
aries, at their Seattle office. 

M. A. Holmes, vice president of 
Frank B. Hall and Company, has 
been appointed chairman of the 
educational committee of the 
New York Chapter of the Soci- 
ety of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters. 

A. R. Jaqua, CLU, founder and 
director of the Institute of In- 
surance Marketing at Southern 
Methodist University, died June 
16 following a heart attack. Mr. 
Jaqua was 63. 

Stanley F. Withe has retired from 
his post as secretary of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany. Mr. Withe has been associ- 
ated with the Aetna Companies 
for 37 years and in recent years 
directed development of the 
Drivotrainer, a classroom 
driver-training device. 

G. G. Myer, associate actuary of 
Confederation Life, has been 
elected president of the Cana- 
dian Association of Actuaries at 
their annual meeting in London, 
Ontario. 

John E. Boland, M. D., medical di- 
rector of Country Life, North 
American Accident, and Central 
Standard Life, has been elected 
chairman of the American Life 
Convention Medical Section. 

Byron K. Anderson has joined the 
newly organized Allstate Life 
Insurance Company as sales di- 
rector. Mr. Anderson was for- 
merly with Equitable of Iowa. 

Leonard A. McKinnon, head of the 
McKinnon and Mooney insur- 
ance agency, received the Har- 
old R. Gordon 1957 Memorial 
award for outstanding service 
to accident and health insur- 
ance. Award is presented an- 
nually by the International As- 
sociation of Accident and Health 
Underwriters, and the Chicago 
Accident and Health Associa- 
tion. 

William A. Bonner, former vice 
chairman, was elected chairman 
of the American Cargo War Risk 
Reinsurance Exchange. He suc- 


ceeds Henry C. Thorn (see 
Milestones). 

George E. Gordon, attorney, has 
been elected president of the 
National Association of Public 
Insurance Adjusters. 

Mrs. Pearl Barrett has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of agency 
service for Pacific Mutual Life. 
Mrs. Barrett had been in the 
agency finance division since 
1954. 

H. L. Guy, general manager of 
Mutual Life Assurance of Can- 
ada, has been elected president 
of the Dominion Mortgage and 
Investment Association. 

Irene F. Morgan has been named 
editor of the “National Messen- 
ger,” field force magazine of Na- 
tional Life, and also assistant 
director of sales promotion. 


John A. Buckley, Jr., has been 


made director of public rela- 
tions for Guardian Life of 
America. Mr. Buckley has been 
with the company since 1948, 
and was named sales promotion 
director in 1952. 

Helmut Kimpel has been named 
public relations manager for the 
American Foreign Insurance 
Association. Mr. Kimpel joined 
AFIA in 1953. 

William C. Moore, vice president 
of America Fore Companies, has 
been elected president of the In- 
surance Company Education Di- 
rectors Society. A. E. Duncan, 
Jr., training director for the 
Fire Association Group, was 
elected first vice president. 

Kenneth E. Black, president of The 
Home, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters Building Cor- 
poration. 

Clinton L. Allen, president of 
Aetna Insurance, has _ been 
elected president of the Genera! 
Adjustment Bureau. Kenneth B. 
Hatch, president of the Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, has 
been elected a vice president. 

John M. Heubner, vice president of 
Penn Mutual Life, has been 
elected president for 1957 of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association. 

Harold Jackson, president of Wil- 
liam H. McGee and Co., has been 
elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Marine Underwriters of 
the U.S. 
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Why are so many now selling ALL THREE? 


it’s convenient to sell life insurance as well as fire 

and casualty because Monumental helps you in 

prospecting ... selling . . . servicing. 

it’s proGtable to sell life insurance the Monumental 
Pure Profit’? way which assures maximum com- 

missions ... minimum expense. 

it makes sales sense to satisfy your clients’ need for 

life insurance along with their other insurance 

requirements. 

For details concerning a Life Agency Contract write to: 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered 1858 
Home Office—Charles & Chase Sts.— Baltimore, Md. 


exceeding $190,000,000 * Over $940,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
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Northern Assurance Agents never 
need worry about direct writing 
. we are an Agency Company 
first, last and always! Our Agents’ 
future and security is our most 
mportant consideration. 


The NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
has provided reliable insurance 
protection for over 120 years. 
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FIRE AND ALLIED LINES * AUTOMOBILE « INLAND 
MARINE * REPORTING FORM * FLOATER CONTRACTS 
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Take a GIANT STEP—across acres 
of dreary office routine—by turning 
to IBM ‘punched card systems now! 


Here’s the simplest, most direct way 
to put source data into machine lan- 
guage. Just let your IBM electric 
typewriter do double duty. With the 
IBM typewriter card punch or type- 
writer tape punch, you translate 


DATA PROCESSING « 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


ONE STEP 


to Capture Source Data 


source data into machine language 
automatically—simultaneously—as a 


by-product of policy typing! 


In this way, facts come into the 
home office faster ready for 
accounting, statistical and manage- 
ment reports. With this system, com- 
panies have more time to concen- 


trate on sales and to give even better 


e MILITARY PRODUCTS ¢ 


TIME EQUIPMENT 


service to policyholders and agents. 


Your nearest IBM representative 
will be glad to give you the facts. 
Just contact him—or write: FIRE & 
CASUALTY INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT <A57, 
Machines Corporation, 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


International Business 
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RREINSURANCE, TOO, through its basic service to the insurance 
industry, contributes to the stability of man’s business and property. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. | Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BUILDING, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. | Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD. LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 





